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By 

Karl  Lewis  Schilling 
August,  1975 

Chairman:    Benjamin  Bai^ger 
Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  goals  of  this  study  were  to  design  a  paper-and-pencil  measure  of 
Ego  Identity  Status  and  to  replicate  and  extend  the  construct  validity  of 
the  concept  of  Ego  Identity  Status.    Using  Erikson's  theoretical  framework, 
an  instrument  (Ego  Identity  Questionnaire)  was  created  to  divide  subjects 
into  one  of  four  identity  statuses:    Achievement,  Foreclosure,  Moratorium, 
and  Diffusion.    Previous  research  in  the  area  of  Ego  Identity  has  based 
status  assignment  on  the  issues  of  occupation,  politics  and  religion; 
however,  recent  research  has  indicated  that  interpersonal  and  sex  role 
concerns  are  becoming  more  important  to  male  identity  formation  than 
earlier  research  and  theory  had  claimed.    Therefore,  half  of  the  instru- 
ment, EIQ-A,  assessed  identity  based  on  occupational,  political  and 
religious  concerns,  while  the  other  half,  EIQ-B,  looked  at  interpersonal 
issues  as  the  basis  for  identity  formation.- 

Using  sixty  volunteer  subjects,  the  Ego  Identity  Questionnaire  (EIQ) 
was  found  to  have  good  test-retest  reliability:    C=.78.    The  occupation, 
politics  and  religion  based  instrument  (EIQ-A)  replicated  previous  research 


which  had  shown  Foreclosed  individuals  to  be  significantly  higher  in 
anxiety  than  the  other  identity  statuses  (F=3.54;  df=3/56;  p  <.05).  On 
the  interpersonal ly  based  instrument  (EIQ-B),  Foreclosures  were  found  to 
be  significantly  higher  in  authoritarianism  than  the  other  statuses  (F= 
6.56;  df=3/56;  p  <.01),  a  replication  of  previous  studies.    Thus  the  EIQ 
instrument  appeared  to  have  reasonable  validity  from  its  ability  to  rep- 
licate some  of  the  previous  research  findings  in  this  area. 

In  order  to  extend  the  construct  validity  of  the  Ego  Identity  Status 
concept,  the  study  focused  on  the  relationship  of  the  student  with  his 
parents  using  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TAT)  and  the  Kelly  Role 
Construct  Repertory  Grid  to  assess  the  student's  perception  of  his  parents. 
On  the  Kelly  Repertory  Grid,  Diffusions,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B, 
described  their  own  roles  differently  than  the  way  in  which  they  described 
their  mothers'  roles  to  a  significantly  greater  degree  than  the  other 
statuses  (F=3.42;  df=3/54;  p  <.05).    On  the  TAT  stories,  Moratoriums,  as 
determined  by  the  EIQ-B,  more  frequently  than  the  other  statuses  gave 
stories  in  which  the  parent-figure(s)  were  portrayed  as  disapproving  and 
disappointed  in  the  child  (x^=6.C8;  df-1 ;  one-way,  p  <.0G5). 

While  the  findings  of  this  study  do  not  provide  strong  support  for 
the  theory  that  males  are  shifting  the  focus  of  their  identity  formation 
from  occupational ,  political  and  religious  concerns  to  interpersonal 
issues,  the  data  suggest  that  some  males  are  forming  their  identity  through 
interpersonal  issues  first  and  then  working  on  occupational,  political 
and  religious  issues,  while  other  males  follow  the  opposite  route.    ^  ' 

The  interpersonal  measure  (EIQ-B)  was  seen  as  an  interface  measure 
between  identity  and  intimacy.    Both  the  occupational,  political  and 
religious  based  identity  and  the  interpersonal  identity  would  appear  to 
need  to  be  achieved  before  a  successful  transition  to  the  intimacy  stage  ■ 


may  be  made.    The  age  analysis  of  the  data  supported  this  view— older 
subjects  had  a  significantly  greater  tendency  to  have  a  consistent  score 
on  both  measures  of  identity,  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B,  than  the  younger 


Sufficient  replication  of  previous  research  was  obtained  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  EIQ  instrument  was  measuring  the  same  construct, 
Ego  Identity,  as  previous  research.    The  extension  of  this  construct  into 
the  area  of  the  adolescent's  perception  of  his  parents  added  some  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  several  of  the  identity  statuses. 


subjects  (x^=3.97;  df=l ;  p  <.05). 


Chai  rman 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Struggling  for  independence,  the  adolescent  begins  to  emerge  into  a 
new  world--a  world  in  which  he  starts  to  be  something  separate  and  different 
from  his  parents,  even  though  many  close  attachments  to  the  parents  still 
remain.    The  adolescent  surge  for  independence  necessitates  a  building  of 
a  "self "--a  defined  view  of  who,  what,  when,  where,  how  and  why  he  is_. 
This  defined  self  has  been  labeled  "identity"  and  the  battle  to  obtain 
this  goal,  "the  identity  crisis."    Philosophers  and  psychologists  have 
pondered  the  development  of  the  concept  of  self  and  the  views  the  individual 
holds  about  himself  (Rogers,  1961;  Kierkegaard,  1941;  Fitts,  1965;  Federn, 
1952;  Hartmann,  1950).    However,  Erikson  is  most  clearly  the  spokesman  on 
identity  development;  much  of  Erikson 's  work  centers  around  identity 
development  and  its  effects  on  the  individual  and  his  society. 

Erikson 's  Theory  of  Identity  Formation 

For  Erikson,  identity  involves  more  than  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Who  am  I?".    "The  conscious  feeling  of  having  a  personal  identity  is  based 
on  two  simultaneous  observations:    the  immediate  perception  of  one's 
selfsameness  and  continuity  in  time;  and  the  simultaneous  perception  of 
the  fact  that  others  recognize  one's  sameness  and  continuity"  (Erikson, 
1959,  p.  23).    Erikson  continues  to  further  clarify  his  concept  of  ego 
identity: 
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Ego  identity  concerns  more  than  the  mere  fact 
of  existence  as  conveyed  by  personal  identity; 
it  is  the  ego  quality  of  this  existence.  Ego 
identity,  then,  in  its  subjective  aspect,  is  the 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  selfsameness 
and  continuity  to  the  ego's  synthesizing  methods 
and  that  these  methods  are  effective  in  safeguarding 
the  sameness  and  continuity  of  one's  meaning  for 
others.    (Erikson,  1959,  p.  23) 

Identity,  therefore  comes  from  the  realization  that  the  individual's 
future  is  intertwined  with  his  past.    Identity  involves  the  belief  that 
other  futures  have  passed,  but  within  this  passing  of  time  there  is  a 
continuity  of  "experiencing."    This  continuity  is  the  essence  of  the  self, 
the  adolescent's  growing  sense  of  future's  past.    Coming  to  grips  with  the 
continuity  of  his  existence  through  time,  the  adolescent  is  forced  into 
the  realization  that  he  plays  a  part  in  shaping  his  environment  as  well  as 
being  shaped  by  it.    As  he  works  on  sorting  what  aspects  of  the  world  are 
unique  and  essential  to  him  and  what  things  are  part  of  the  general  en- 
vironment, the  adolescent  is  beginning  to  discern  ego  boundaries— he  is 
starting  to  form  an  identity.    The  process  of  separation  involves  the 
adolescent  breaking  his  ego  identity  apart  from  the  identity  of  his  parents. 
He  must  seek  to  "become  his  own  man."    As  he  searches  for  his  identity  it 
becomes  essential  for  the  adolescent  to  be  able  to  "disown"  his  parents  and 
their  values  in  order  for  him  to  discover  his  own  identity.    Allowing  his 
identity  to  emerge  as  clearly  separate  from  his  parents  becomes  an  impor- 
tant task  for  the  late  adolescent. 

However,  this  experience  can  be  frightening  for  the  adolescent  be- 
cause it  involves  breaking  away  from  the  former  secure  dependency  relation- 
ship with  the  parents  and  assuming  more  responsibility  for  the  self.  Many 
adolescents  experience  approach-avoidance  conflicts  during  this  period, 
vacillating  between  wishing  to  break  away  and  become  independent  and 
remaining  secure  and  comfortable  with  the  parents.    This  approach-avoidance 
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conflict  helps  explain  the  adolescent's  frequently  erratic  behavior--his 
rebellion  against  parents  one  minute,  only  to  seek  their  comfort  and  pro- 
tection the  next. 

Building  a  concept  of  the  self  requires  the  adolescent  to  reexamine 
many  of  his  previous  experiences;  indeed  the  conflicts  from  the  previous 
four  developmental  stages  re-emerge  in  slightly  changed  form.    The  ado- 
lescent is  faced,  therefore,  with  the  task  of  integrating  the  solutions 
of  these  conflicts  into  his  growing  sense  of  identity.    The  adolescent  in 
breaking  from  his  parents  begins  to  question  parental  and  societal  beliefs 
and  values.    He  may  rebel  against  these  beliefs  and  values  and  then  later 
incorporate  them  into  his  own  belief  system.    It  is  essential  that  he 
question  these  values  and  then  later  reintegrate  them  in  some  form  as  a 
basic  part  of  his  new  identity.    It  is  during  this  time  of  questioning 
that  peers  become  very  important;  since  the  adolescent  is  involved  in 
rejecting  parental  values  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  independence  process, 
the  youth  turns  to  his  peers  to  provide  a  framework  and  value  system  with- 
in which  to  conduct  his  life.    Through  his  interaction  with  the  peer  group, 
the  adolescent  receives  support  in  enduring  the  pain  of  growing  up.  The 
group  provides  the  youth  an  identity— identity  through  membership— which 
shores  up  the  adolescent's  weak,  newly  emerging  self-identity  while  he 
continues  integrating  and  synthesizing  his  ego  identity. 

Definition  of  Ego  Identity  Statuses 

For  most  adolescents,  identity  development  is  a  quiet  and  relatively 
indiscernible  process;  but  for  some  youths,  the  establishment  of  identity 
causes  major  problems.    For  these  youths,  the  "storm  and  stress"  of 
adolescence  becomes  a  struggle  of  major  proportion.    The  attempt  to  con- 
solidate an  identity  becomes  an  extremely  difficult  process.  Erikson 
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quotes  Biff  from  Arthur  Miller's  play  Death  of  a  Salesman  to  illustrate 
this  problem:    "I  just  can't  take  hold,    Mom.    I  can't  take  hold  of  some 
kind  of  life"  (Miller,  1958,  p.  54).    Erikson  has  labelled  this  inability 
to  focus  on  an  identity  and  take  hold  of  life.  Identity  Diffusion.  Iden- 
tity diffusion  results  from  an  inability  to  repudiate  other  people  and 
ideas.    The  adolescent  is  unable  to  make  choices  concerning  his  identity 
since  choosing  necessitates  rejecting  the  other  alternatives.    The  ado- 
lescent in  a  state  of  identity  diffusion  experiences  increased  stress  as 
he  faces  demands  for  vocational  choice,  academic  achievement,  competition 
with  peers,  and  self-definition;  he  becomes  crippled  in  his  ability  to 
choose. 

When  exposed  to  a  group  of  age  mates  from  radically 
different  backgrounds  from  his  own--as  in  college-- 
a  young  person  needs  to  choose  from  among  them 
friends,  or  intimates  of  both  sexes  and  to  repudiate 
others.    Otherwise,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
serious  inner  conflicts,  he  is  driven  to  an  avoidance 
of  choices  which  leads  to  outer  isolation  and  an 
inner  vacuum.    (Szurek,  1971,  p.  119) 

For  the  adolescent  in  the  identity  diffusion  state,  the  approach-avoidance 
conflicts  are  resolved  by  not  making  a  choice  and  thereby  remaining  in  a 
diffuse  state— unable  to  meet  the  challenges  of  life  directly,  unable  to 
come  to  grips  with  his  environment. 

Another  way  of  resolving  the  crisis  of  adolescence  is  Identity  Fore^ 
^^losure.    In  identity  foreclosure  the  individual  has  the  opposite  problem 
to  that  involved  in  identity  diffusion.    The  adolescent  with  a  foreclosed 
identity  has  chosen  too  soon.    He  avoids  the  stress  of  choice  by  opting  ' 
for  his  parents'  life-style  and  values  without  question  or  exploration  of 
alternatives.    By  foreclosing,  the  adolescent  seems  to  be  managing  the 
issues  which  Erikson  says  all  adolescents  must  confront  in  their  transition 
to  adulthood.    For  the  foreclosed  adolescent,  the  transition  into  adult- 
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hood  is  very  smooth  and  he  may  be  viewed  as  an  "ideal"  youth  who  exemplifies 
his  parents'  fondest  dreams.    However,  in  later  life,  when  this  individual 
faces  a  crisis  situation  where  his  identity-roles  are  challenged  (loss  of 
a  job  or  a  loved  one)  or  his  values  are  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  trusted, 
he  may  experience  a  delayed  "crisis  of  identity"  which  can  cause  severe 
difficulty  in  coping  with  these  stressful  situations. 

Another  concept  essential  to  understanding  Erikson's  theory  of  identity 
development  is  the  Psychosocial  Moratorium.    The  psychosocial  moratorium 
is  a  grace  period  which  society  gives  the  adolescent  during  which  time  the 
adolescent  i;-,  encouraged  to  experiment,  to  try  out  different  roles,  to 
question  and  challenge  himself  intellectually  and  emotionally.  Society 
tolerates  and  even  promotes  this  period  of  experimentation.    In  Western 
cultures  the  college  experience  has  been  seen  as  an  extended  adolescence 
during  which  the  individual  is  spared  the  agony  of  having  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  permanent  identity.    The  college  student  is  given  liberty  by 
society  to  do  things  at  this  time  which  it  would  not  tolerate  from  adults. 
The  moratorium  stage  is  a  time  of  search  and  experimentation.  Identity 
remains  a  fluid  and  flowing  construct  seeking  the  anchor  which  will  enable 
the  adolescent  to  find  the  roles  and  personality  structure  which  will  best 
suit  his  adult  needs. 

It  must  seem  that  very  few  individuals  could  ever  achieve  this  re- 
markable goal  called  Identity.    Surprisingly,  most  adolescents  face  and 
to  varying  degrees  successfully  resolve  their  identity  crisis.  The 
adolescent  who  successfully  handles  the  development  of  his  identity  is 
called  Identity  Achievement.    However,  Erikson  (1956)  remarks  that, 

While  the  end  of  adolescence  thus  is  the  stage 

of  an  overt  identity  crisis,  identity  formation 

neither  begins  or  ends  with  adolescence:    it  is 

a  lifelong  development  largely  unconscious  to 

the  individual  and  his  society  (Erikson,  1956,  p.  69). 


Resolution  of  the  identity  crisis  marks  the  end  of  adolescence.    If  the 
foundations  of  ego  identity  are  well-laid,  the  individual  should  experience 
little  trouble  with  the  crisis  of  intimacy  which  is  the  last  step  to  adult- 
hood in  Erikson's  schema. 

Review  of  the  Research  Literature 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  identity  achievement  provides  the  basis 
for  an  overview  of  some  of  the  problems  in  operationally  defining  Erikson's 
theoretical  constructs.    Many  of  the  early  researchers  placed  identity  in 
a  univariate  scheme  (Bronson,  1959;  Gruen,  1960;  Block,  1961;  Heilbrun, 
1964;  Rasmussen,  1964;  Dignan,  1965;  Howard  &  Kubis,  1964;  Constantinople, 
1969)  thereby  oversimplifying  Erikson's  complex  theory  of  identity  develop- 
ment.   Many  of  the  identity  achievement  subjects  in  these  early  studies 
may  have  been  identity  foreclosures  whom  Marcia  (1966)  has  shown  to  "look" 
like  identity  achievers  but  who,  in  reality,  exhibit  different  traits  than 
identity  achievers.    Marcia  (1964)  developed  an  interview  technique  which 
allowed  classification  of  subjects  into  four  identity  status  categories: 
Achievement,  Foreclosure,  Moratorium,  and  Diffusion.    Through  a  series  of 
studies,  Marcia  and  his  colleagues  have  attempted  to  validate  and  extend 
the  construct  validity  of  his  instrument.    Table  1  summarizes  many  of 
these  findings. 

Issues  Important  to  Identity  Fonnation 

When  Marcia  (1964)  developed  his  Identity  Status  Interview,  he  based 
his  determination  of  identity  status  on  the  subject's  responses  to  questions 
about  occupation,  religion,  and  politics.    All  of  the  original  subjects 
were  male  and  these  three  areas  seemed  to  be  adequate  to  allow  assessment 
of  their  identity  achievement.    Later,  however,  Marcia  and  Friedman  (1970) 
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attempted  to  extend  the  interview  technique  for  use  with  female  subjects; 

they  found  that  adding  the  category  of  "attitudes  toward  pre-marital  sex" 

contributed  greatly  to  the  assessment  of  female  identity  status.  Schenkel 

and  Marcia  (1972)  found  that  categorization  of  identity  status  on  the  basis 

of  the  pre-marital  sex  issue  had  the  greatest  discriminative  ability  for 

female  subjects.    They  conclude  that: 

identity,  as  a  process  or  state,  probably  does  not 
differ  for  men  and  women;  but  the  issues  around 
which  this  process  focus  may  differ--likely  both 
between  sexes  and  across  time  within  sexes 
(Schenkel  &  Marcia,  1972,  p.  481). 

Thus,  this  suggests  the  possibility  that  over  time  the  issues  around  which 
identity  coalesces  may  change,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  remain  "tuned- 
in"  to  the  current  identity  issues. 

Erikson  (1974)  writing  about  Jefferson  and  the  new  American  identity 
believes  that  "adaptability"  itself  may  become  an  identity--the  Protean  per 
sonality.    But  Erikson  points  out  that  beneath  Proteus,  the  niyth,  there 
was  an  essential  truth--a  core  identity  which  manifests  itself  in  different 
forms  yet  remains  essentially  unchanged.    Thus  while  the  outward  way  in 
which  identity  is  seen  and  judged  may  shift,  identity  itself  remains  fixed 
as  a  core  construct  of  the  individual's  personality.    The  definition  of 
the  self  is  seen  by  Erikson  as  a  basic  part  of  human  functioning— the  need 
for  continuity:    the  integration  of  past,  present  and  future.  However, 
the  issues  around  which  the  identity  forms  may  shift.    Today,  the  concept 
of  identity  seems  to  be  in  such  an  elusive  state.    The  identity  crisis  of 
college  students  in  the  1970's  is  no  longer  "worn  on  their  sleeves"  as  it 
was  by  college  students  of  the  1960's.    The  college  students  of  the  1970's 
seem  more  vocationally  oriented  and  serious  about  their  studies,  yet 
strangely  less  committed  to  their  vocational  choice.    Vocation  in  the 
1970's  seems  to  be  being  treated  more  like  an  occupation  than  a  vocation— 


a  job  at  which  a  person  makes  money--but  not  a  life-style.    Somehow  "job" 
is  separated  from  the  essence  of  an  individual  and  is  seen  as  only  a  means 
of  making  a  living—not  as  an  integral  part  of  one's  life.    The  economic 
conditions  of  the  1970's  have  removed  the  "certainty"  from  collegiate 
occupations.    If  identity  is  based  upon  the  perception  of  continuity 
through  past,  present  and  future,  then  occupation  as  an  important  identity 
issue  fades  in  a  society  where  economic  conditions  and  technological 
advances  may  eliminate  careers  or  create  totally  new  careers  in  a  very 
short  span  of  time.    Political  views  as  an  identity  issue  may  also  be 
waning  in  ii.,portance  as  the  idealism  of  the  1960's  ended  in  disillusion- 
ment, culminated  by  the  era  of  Watergate,  resulting  in  wide-spread  political 
apathy  among  college  students.    Religion  also  seems  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  controversial  nature  in  the  era  of  "do  your  own  thing"  which  seems 
tolerant  of  a  great  many  religious  viewpoints. 

Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973)  created  a  fifth  identity  status 
which  they  called  "alienated  identity."    Alienated  identity  was  defined 
as  a  person  making  an  ideological  commitment  without  a  vocational  one. 
A  subject  classified  as  Alienated  Identity  "bases  his  identity  more  on 
his  style  of  relating  to  other  people  than  on  matters  of  occupational  and 
ideological  choice.    His  ideology  consists  largely  of  his  attitudes  and 
values  concerning  intimate  interpersonal  invol vement"-his  stance  towards 
interpersonal  issues  "becoming  the  basis  of  his  identity"  (Orlofsky,  Mar- 
cia and  Lesser,  1973,  p.  217). 

Lunneborg  and  Rosenwood  (1972),  attempting  to  replicate  Bardwick's 
(1971)  study  which  had  shown  little  need  for  achievement  aniong  females, 
found  a  shift  in  the  concerns  of  college  males  and  females.    They  speculate 
that  it  would  be  "more  accurate  for  psychologists  to  describe  college  men 
and  women  as  currently  possessing  these  needs,  with  men  becoming  more 
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concerned  with  loving  and  close  interpersonal  relationships  and  woi.en  more 
concerned  with  pride  in  school  work  and  achievement"  (Lunneborg  and  Rosen- 
wood,  1972,  p.  798).    Douvan  and  Adelson  (1972)  in  their  extensive  study 
of  high  school  students  concluded  that  female  identity  forms  around  dif- 
ferent concerns  from  male  identity.    Males  seemed  to  find  identity  through 
vocational  and  achievement  concerns  while  females  found  identity  through 
interpersonal  relationships.    However,  both  Lunneborg  and  Rosenwood's 
(1972)  data  and  Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser's  (1973)  study  suggest  that 
this  may  be  changing.    Males  may  be  finding  their  identity  more  through 
interpersonal  concerns  while  females  may  be  becoming  more  vocationally 
and  achievement  oriented  in  their  identity  concerns.    Whether  from  the 
various  liberation  movements  for  which  the  WASP  male  has  formed  the  major 
target,  as  Erikson  (1974)  has  noted,  or  from  the  current  economic  conditions 
or  from  the  loosening  of  male-female  role  definitions,  the  American  male 
seems  to  be  shifting  his  identity  focal  point. 

In  writing  about  the  new  American  identity,  Erikson  chose  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  a  prototype  for  this  new  identity,  noting  Jefferson's  Protean 
nature— his  ability  to  encompass  many  identities,  yet  remain  integrated 
into  one  identity.    Erikson  observes  that  Jefferson  was  able  to  combine 
many  contradictory  roles  as  well  as  "seemingly  contradictory  personal 
traits,  including  a  certain  mixture  of  what  impresses  as  feminine  and 
masculine"  (1974,  p.  106).    Perhaps  Jefferson  does  very  accurately  reflect  " 
the  new  male  identity  which  must  now  focus  on  a  redefinition  of  "maleness" 
and  "femaleness."    No  longer  does  society  present  such  a  clear-cut  focus 
in  this  area;  the  lines  between  male  and  female  roles  are  fusing,  forcing  " 
each  male  and  female  to  develop  his  or  her  own  coimitments  and  role  defi- 
nitions.   Thus  the  ability  of  a  college  student  to  come  to  grips  with  his 
sexual  role  definition  may  also  be  important  to  his  identity  formation. 
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In  order  to  re-evaluate  and  discover  which  issues  are  currently  most 
important  to  male  identity  formation,  this  study  created  two  instruments: 
one  based  on  interpersonal  issues;  the  other,  on  occupational,  political 
and  religious  concerns.    Since  previous  research  indicates  that  identity 
development  is  different  for  males  and  females  (Douvan  and  Adelson,  1972; 
Lunneborg  and  Rosenwood,  1972),  this  study  used  male  college  students  to 
concentrate  on  the  changes  in  identity  since  Erikson's  theory  deals  mainly 
with  male  identity  development  and  since  most  of  the  previous  research  on 
identity  development  has  been  with  male  subjects.    From  the  previous  dis- 
cussion, the  following  hypothesis  is  made  concerning  male  identity  develop- 
ment: 

Hi:  Male  college  students  will  be  more  accurately  classed 
into  identity  status  by  a  test  based  on  interpersonal 
and  sex  role  concerns  than  by  a  test  based  on  occupa- 
tional, religious  and  political  concerns. 

Identity  Status  and  Perception  of  Parents 

Most  of  the  research  on  ego  identity  thus  far  has  been  instrumentation 
and  construct  validation  research.    In  an  attempt  to  extend  the  construct 
validity  of  the  ego  identity  statuses,  this  study  looked  at  the  subjects'  " 
perceptions  of  their  parents.    Erikson  (1963)  and  Marcia  (1964)  have  sug- 
gested the  importance  of  the  parents  in  the  identity  formation  process. 

Dignan  (1965)  used  the  semantic  differential  to  explore  the  relation-;i- 
ship  of  parent-child  similarity  and  ego-identity.    She  had  her  female  sub- 
jects fill  out  the  semantic  differential  on  themselves  and  as  they  imagined 
their  mother  would;  she  also  had  the  mothers  fill  out  the  semantic  dif- 
ferential for  themselves.    The  degree  of  congruence  between  the  girls'  own 
rating  and  their  ratings  of  their  mothers  was  viewed  as  "assumed  maternal 
similarity  "—the  higher  the  congruence  of  semantic  differentials,  the 
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higher  the  assumed  similarity;  the  mother's  actual  semantic  differential 
was  compared  to  the  girls'  own  semantic  differential  and  labelled  "real 
maternal  similarity."    As  predicted,  low  identification  (assumed  similarity) 
was  related  to  low  ego  identity  (as  measured  by  Dignan's  own  Ego  Identity 
Scale)  while  high  maternal  identification  (assumed  similarity)  was  associated 
with  strong  ego  identity.    "Real  maternal  similarity"  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  the  ego  identity  measure.    Dignan's  study,  therefore, 
suggests  that  the  students'  perception  of  their  parents  may  be  more  im- 
portant to  their  identity  formation  than  the  way  in  which  the  parents  des- 
cribe themselves. 

H2:    The  student's  perception  of  his  parents  will  be  significantly 

related  to  his  ego  identity  status.  . '• 

The  description  of  the  ego  identity  statuses  by  Marcia  (1964)  and 
Erikson  (1963,  1968)  give  strong  indication  of  the  probable  attitudes  of 
the  various  statuses  toward  their  parents. 

Identity  foreclosure  adolescents  would  be  expected  to  see  themselves 
as  similar  to  their  parents--having  adopted  their  parents'  identity  as 
their  own.    They  would  also  be  likely  to  be  subservient  to  their  parents' 
wishes,  seeing  parents  as  authorities  to  be  respected  and  obeyed.  Any 
hostility  or  resentment  toward  the  parents  would  not  be  directly  expressed. 

Moratorium  adolescents  would  be  likely  to  see  themselves  as  different 
from  their  parents  since  they  are  presently  actively  involved  in  a  crisis 
situation— attempting  to  form  their  identity  in  reaction  against  their 
parents.    Because  they  are  actively  involved  in  a  crisis  they  will  have  a' 
strong  "push-pull"  relationship  with  their  parents  and  other  authority 
figures. 

Achievement  adolescents,  on  the  other  hand,  will  see  their  parents 
as  democratic,  treating  them  as  equals.    Having  successfully  resolved  their 
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own  identity  struggle,  achievement  adolescents  are  able  to  build  harmonious 
relationships  on  a  more  or  less  equal  level  with  their  parents  and  other 
authority  figures. 

In  contrast,  diffusion  adolescents  will  see  adults  as  unconcerned 
and  uninvolved  with  their  lives.    Marcia  (1964)  describes  two  kinds  of 
diffusion  adolescents-those  who  "would  be  a  Foreclosure  if  strong  enough 
parental  values  had  been  established"  and  those  who,  having  experienced 
crisis,  retreated,  actively  seeking  to  avoid  confrontation.    Having  been 
unable  to  make  commitments  for  whatever  reason,  diffusion  youth  will  tend 
to  see  parents  and  authority  figures  as  uninterested  and  uncomnitted  to 
the  younger  generation. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 


Instrumentation  for  the  First  Hypothesis 

An  instrument,  the  Ego  Identity  Questionnaire  (EIQ),  was  developed 
based  on  Marcia's  (1964)  interview  technique.    The  major  problem  with 
Marcia's  interview  is  the  time  required  for  administration  and  scoring. 
To  overcome  this  problem  an  objective  measure  was  developed.    A  series  of 
short  scenes  were  created  in  which  four  male  college  students  discuss 
relevant  concerns  (occupational,  religious,  and  political)  and  then  the 
subject  is  asked  to  decide  which  speaker  most  clearly  resembles  his  own 
approach  to  this  issue  and  to  state  what  it  was  about  the  speaker's  re- 
sponse which  caused  him  to  choose  this  person.    Most  of  the  statements 
used  are  adapted  from  sample  statements  given  in  Marcia's  (1964)  Identity 
Status  Interview  Scoring  Manual.    There  are  two  such  scenes  for  each  of 
the  three  issues,  resulting  in  six  (6)  scores  which  are  used  to  give  an 
overall    determination  of  identity  status.    Each  speaker  in  the  story 
represents  only  one  identity  status.    The  choice  of  a  particular  speaker 
by  the  subject  results  in  his  receiving  the  identity  status  which  that 
speaker  represents  as  his  score  for  that  item.    The  scores  for  the  six 
items  are  combined  in  the  manner  described  in  Appendix  B  to  result  in  an 
overall  identity  rating.    Each  subject,  therefore,  received  one  of  these 
ratings  on  the  basis  of  his  responses  to  this  instrument:  Achievement. 
Foreclosure,  Moratorium,  or  Diffusion. 
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A  second  instrument,  the  Ego  Identity  Questionnaire,  Form-B  (EIQ-B), 
was  constructed  using  sex  role  and  interpersonal  concerns  as  the  bases  for 
determining  identity  status.    In  a  manner  similar  to  the  EIQ  based  on 
occupational,  political  and  religious  issues  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
EIQ-A),  it  consists  of  six  scenes  and  is  scored  in  the  same  way.    Each  sub- 
ject has,  therefore,  two  identity  status  ratings;  one  based  on  his  EIQ-A 
responses;  the  other,  on  his  EIQ-B  responses. 

Specific  Hypotheses 

The  subjects  were  also  administered  two  of  the  measures  which  Marcia 
(1964,  1966,  1967)  had  shown  to  be  significantly  related  to  ego  identity: 
the  F-scale  measure  of  authoritarianism  (Adorno,  Frenkel -Brunswik,  Levinson, 
and  Sanford,  1964)  and  the  Welsh  Anxiety  Scale  (WAS)  (Welsh,  1956). 

Following  Schenkel  and  Marcia's  (1972)  conclusion  that  the  focus  of 
identity  concerns  may  shift  across  time,  the  first  hypothesis  of  this 
study  maintains  that  the  issues  around  which  male  college  students  form 
identity  may  have  shifted  from  occupational,  political  and  religious 
concerns  to  interpersonal  and  sex  role  concerns.    To  test  if  classification 
according  to  the  interpersonal  measure  is  more  accurate,  the  study  attempted 
to  replicate  Marcia's  findings  with  both  the  interpersonal  and  the  occupa- 
tion, politics,  and  religion  measures.    If  a  more  accurate  classification 
is  obtained  by  the  interpersonal  measure  then  a  better  replication  of 
previous  research  can  be  expected  with  the  interpersonal  measure  than  with 
the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure. 

H-ig.-  Foreclosure  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B, 
will  show  significantly  higher  F-scale  scores  than  will  the 
other  statuses  (in  replication  of  flarcia's  (1964)  research). 

^Ib-  For'^closure  £,ubjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  (interpersonal) 
will  have  significantly  higher  F-scores  than  will  foreclosure 
subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  (vocational-ideological ). 
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H-i^:  Moratorium  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B, 
will  show  significantly  higher  WAS  (anxiety)  scores  than  will 
other  statuses  (in  replication  of  Marcia's  (1964)  research). 

H]j:  Moratorium  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  (interpersonal), 
will  have  significantly  higher  WAS  scores  than  will  moratorium 
subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  (vocational -i deol ogi cal ) . 

Instrumentation  for  the  Second  Hypothesis 

In  an  attempt  to  get  at  a  student's  perception  of  his  parents,  two 
instruments  were  chosen.    The  Kelly  Role  Construct  Repertory  Test  (Kelly, 
1955)  was  chosen  to  assess  the  degree  of  perceived  similarity  between  the 
student  and  his  parents.    Krieger  (1972)  suggests  the  use  of  the  number 
of  "splits "--items  on  which  the  subject  describes  himself  different  from 
the  target  person--as  indicative  of  perceived  dissimilarity  to  the  target 
person.    To  get  a  further  picture  of  the  student's  perception  of  his  par- 
ents, four  Thematic  Apperception  Test  cards  (TAT)  were  chosen  which  rep- 
resent possible  "parent-child"  interactions  (Stein,  1955).    The  TAT  card 
stories  were  scored  on  a  theme  basis  looking  at  "attitudes  toward  parents 
or  parent-figures"  portrayed  in  the  stories.    Two  independent  raters, 
using  the  categories  given  in  Appendix  F,  rated  the  stories.    Any  stories 
on  which  the  first  two  raters  did  not  achieve  agreement  were  submitted  to 
a  third  rater.    Failure  of  the  third  rater  to  agree  with  either  of  the 
first  two  raters  resulted  in  a  discussion  among  the  three  raters  until 
consensus  on  the  scoring  for  that  story  was  reached.    See  Appendix  H  for 
details  on  the  rating  procedure. 

Specific  Hypotheses 

"2a=  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  lower  number 

of    splits    on  the  Kelly  Repertory  Grid  than  will  the  other 
statuses.    They  will  be  significantly  more  like  their  mothers, 
fathers,  and  combined  parents. 
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H^j^:  Moratorium  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  higher  number 

of  "splits"  than  the  other  statuses.  They  will  be  significantly 
unlike  their  mothers,  fathers  and  combined  parents. 

H2(,:  Foreclosure  subjects  will  have  significantly  more  harmonious, 
obedient  themes  in  their  TAT  stories  than  the  other  statuses. 
Adults  will  be  seen  as  authorities  and  powerful.  Response 
categories  #1  and  #2  most  clearly  reflect  these  attitudes. 
See  Appendix  F  for  details  of  scoring  categories. 

\^2d'  Moratorium  subjects  will  have  significantly  more  open  turmoil 
and  questioning  of  adult  figures  and  their  authority.  Response 
categories  #3,  #4,  and  #5  most  clearly  reflect  these  attitudes. 

H2e:  Achievement  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  higher  number  of 
stories  where  adults  are  seen  as  equal --a  democratic  relation- 
ship between  adults  and  adolescents.    Responses  #6  and  #7  most 
clearly  reflect  this  attitude. 

H2f:  Diffusion  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  higher  number  of 
responses  in  which  the  adults  seem  unconcerned  or  uncommitted 
to  the  problem  at  hand.    Responses  #8,  #9  and  #10  most  clearly 
reflect  this  attitude. 


Desi  gn 


Sixty  male  college  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  who 
volunteered  for  the  study  were  administered  the  EIQ,  forms  A  and  B,  at 
approximately  one  week  intervals.    The  students  came  from  two  groups: 
freshmen  living  in  the  residence  halls  at  the  University  of  Florida  (N= 
22)  and  psychology  undergraduate  students  (N=38).    The  one  week  testing 
interval  was  used  to  establish  the  test-retest  reliability  of  the  EIQ 
measures.    Following  the  administration  of  the  EIQ  tests  (see  Appendix 
A),  the  students  completed  the  Kelly  Role  Construct  Repertory  Grid  (see 
Appendix  E),  a  questionnaire  containing  the  F^  (authoritarianism)  scale 
items  (see  Appendix  C),  the  Welsh  Anxiety  Scale  (see  Appendix  D),  and 
they  were  asked  to  write  stories  to  four  TAT  cards  (Card  5,  6BM,  7BM, 
and  12M;  see  Appendix  F). 

After  completing  the  study  the  students  were  given  feedback  on  the 
nature  of  the  study  and  given  an  opportunity  to  request  and  receive 
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additional  feedback  on  their  own  individual  results  as  well  as  on  the 
group  results. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 


Reliability  of  the  EIO 

The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  paper  and  pencil  EIQ  measure  was 
determined  by  using  the  contingency  coefficient  C.    Based  on  an  N  of  53, 
the  correlation  over  a  one  week  test-retest  interval  was  C=.78.  This 
correlation  should  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
possible  correlation  (perfect  correlation)  using  C  is  limited  to  .86  since 
C  is  distributed  as  x    (Siegel,  1956).    The  test-retest  correlation  of  the 
dorm  students  (N  =  22)  and  the  psychology  students  (N=  38)  was  very  similar: 
dorm  students,  C=.76;  psychology  students,  C=.79. 

Age  Differences  on  Identity  Statuses 

Previous  researchers  have  found  the  proportion  of  students  with 
achievement  status  increases  with  age  (Marcia,  1964;  Waterman,  Geary  and 
Waterman,  1974).    However,  no  significant  relationships  between  age  and 
identity  status  were  observed  in  this  study.    Table  2  presents  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  statuses  by  age.    See  Appendix  G  for  details  of 
the  analysis  of  identity  statuses  by  age. 

The  relationship  between  the  degree  of  consistency  across  the  two 
measures  of  identity  status,  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B,  and  age  was  ex- 
plored.   Consistency  is  defined  as  obtaining  the  same  identity  status 
label  (Achievement,  Foreclosure,  etc.)  from  each  of  the  measures.  Table 
3  presents  these  data. 
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TABLE  2 

NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  EACH  AGE  AND  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUP 


17-18 

19 

Age 
20 

21-22 

Total 

EIQ-A 

Achi  evement 

9 

9 

6 

6 

30 

Forecl osure 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Moratori  urn 

7 

4 

1 

2 

14 

Di  f fusion 

2 

6 

2 

0 

10 

Total 

20 

20 

10 

10 

60 

Eiq-B 

Achievement 

■8 

9 

5 

5 

27 

Foreclosure 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Moratori  um 

7 

6 

1 

4 

18 

Di  ffusion 

5 

4 

1 

0 

10 

Total 

20 

20 

10 

10 

60 

TABLE  3 

CONSISTENCY 

OF  IDENTITY  STATUS 

ASSIGNMENT  BY 

AGE 

Age: 

17-19 

20- 

22 

consistent 
inconsistent 

n 

29 

11 
9 

X^=3.97,  df=l,  p<.05 


The  older  subjects  tended  to  obtain  significantly  more  consistent  ratings 
of  identity  status  than  the  younger  subjects. 


Analysis  of  Hypotheses 


Hypothesis  la:    Foreclosure  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  and 
the  EIQ-B,  will  show  significantly  higher  F^  (authoritarianism)  scores 
than  will  the  other  statuses  (in  replication  of  Marcia's  (1964)  research). 

Table  4  presents  the  data  for  Hypothesis  la.    Foreclosure  subjects 
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as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  had  higher  Fi  scores  than  the  other  statuses 
but  not  at  a  significant  level.       Foreclosure  subjects,  as  determined  by 
the  EIQ-B, showed  significantly  higher  F]  (authoritarianism)  scores  than 
the  other  statuses.    Thus,  Hypothesis  la  was  substantiated  using  the  EIQ-B, 
but  not  substantiated  using  the  EIQ-A. 

TABLE  4 

ONE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  Fi  (AUTHORITARIANISM) 
SCORES  FOR  FOUR  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUPS 

Identity  Status 
Achievement        Foreclosure        Moratorium  Diffusion 


EIQ-A 

N  30 

M  29.9 

SD  6.9 

F=2.47;  df=3/56;  NS 

EIQ-B 

N  27 

M  28.7 

SD  6.9 

F=3.56;  df=3/56;  p<.01 

Fol low  up  t- tests : 
AxF  =  4.22;  df  =  30;  p<.001 
AxM  =  2.24;  df  =  43;  p<.05 
AxD  =    .65;  df  =  35;  NS 


6 

38.0 
8.6 


5 

42.4 
4.2 


14 

30.3 
6.8 


18 

33.2 
6.2 


FxM  =  3.09;  df  =  21 ;  p<.02 
FxD  =  3.29;  df  =  13;  p<.01 
MxD  =  1.07;  df  =  26;  NS 


10 

33.6 
8.4 


10 

30.4 
7.5 


Hypothesis  lb:    Foreclosure  subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  will 
have  significantly  higher  F-]  scores  than  will  foreclosure  subjects  as 
determined  by  the  EIQ-A. 

Foreclosures  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  had  higher  Ft  scores  than 

Foreclosure  subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  (EIQ-B  =  42.4,  EIQ-A  = 

38.0)  but  not  significantly  so  (t=1.04.  df=9,  NS).    Although  the  scores 

are  in  the  predicted  direction,  they  are  not  significantly  higher  and 

therefore  the  hypothesis  is  not  supported. 
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Hypothesis  Ic:    Moratorium  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  and 
the  EIQ-B,  will  show  significantly  higher  Welsh  Anxiety  Scale  scores  than 
will  the  other  statuses  (in  replication  of  Marcia's  (1964)  research). 

Table  5  presents  the  data  for  Hypothesis  Ic.    This  hypothesis  was  not 

supported.    Moratoriums  did  not  have  significantly  higher  scores  on  the 

Welsh  Anxiety  Scale  whether  classified  by  the  EIQ-A  or  the  EIQ-B. 


TABLE  5 

ONE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  WELSH  ANXIETY  SCALE 
SCORES  FOR  FOUR  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUPS 


Identity  Status 
Achievement        Foreclosure        Moratorium  Diffusion 


EIQ-A 

N  30 
M  49 . 1 

SD  8.5 

F=3.54;  df=3/56;  p<.05 

Fol low  up  t- tests : 

AxF  =  2.76;  df  =  34;  p<.01 

AxM  =  1 .00;  df  =  42;  NS 

AxD  =  1.09;  df  =  38;  NS 

EIQ-B 

N  27 

M  49  4 

SD  11.1 

F=.29;  df=3/56;  NS 


6 

14 

10 

39.1 

51.8 

52.9 

4.3 

8.3 

12.2 

FxM  =  3.51  ; 

df 

-  18; 

P< 

.01 

FxD  =  2.63; 

df 

=  14; 

P< 

.02 

MxD  =  .25; 

df 

=  22; 

NS 

5 

18 

10 

49.8 

50.5 

47.0 

5.4 

8.1 

6.8 

Hypothesis  Id:    Moratorium  subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  will 
have  significantly  higher  Welsh  Anxiety  Scale  scores  than  will  moratorium 
subjects  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.    In  fact,  moratoriums  as  determined 
by  the  EIQ-B  had  lower  anxiety  scores  than  moratoriums  as  determined  by 
the  EIQ-A  although  not  significantly  so  (EIQ-B  =  50.5,  EIQ-A  =  51.8;  t  = 
.44,  df  =  30,  NS). 
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Hypothesis  2a:    Foreclosure  subjects  will  have  significantly  lower 
number  of  "splits"  on  the  Kelly  Repertory  Test  than  will  the  other  statuses. 
They  will  be  significantly  more  like  their  mothers,  fathers,  and  combined 
parents,  than  the  other  statuses. 

Tables  6,  7  and  8  present  the  data  for  Hypothesis  2a.    This  hypothesis 

was  not  supported,  but  there  was  a  non-significant  tendency  for  Foreclosure 

subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B,  to  have  fewer  "splits" 

with  their  fathers.    Foreclosure  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A,  also 

came  out  with  a  lower,  but  again  non-significant,  number  of  "splits"  with 

their  parents. 

Hypothesis  2b:    Moratorium  subjects  will  have  significantly  higher 
number  of  "splits"  with  their  mothers,  fathers,  and  combined  parents  than 
will  the  other  statuses. 

Tables  6,  7  and  8  present  the  data  for  hypothesis  2b.    This  hypothesis 

was  not  supported  although  Moratoriums,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A,  did 

tend  to  have  a  non-significantly  larger  number  of  "splits"  with  their 

mothers  and  with  combined  parents  than  did  the  other  status  groups. 

Hypothesis  2c:    Foreclosure  subjects  will  have  significantly  more 
harmonious,  obedient  themes  in  their  TAT  stories  than  the  other  statuses. 
Adults  will  be  seen  as  authorities  and  powerful.    Response  categories  #1 
and  #2  most  clearly  reflect  these  attitudes.    See  Appendix  F  for  details 
of  scoring  categories. 

Table  9  presents  the  raw  data  for  hypotheses  2c  through  2f.  See 
Appendix  H  for  details  of  the  analyses  for  these  hypotheses. 

Foreclosure  subjects,  as  measured  by  the  EIQ-A,  tended  toward  having 

a  significantly  larger  number  of  #1  responses  in  which  the  parents  are 

seen  as  supportive,  open,  concerned,  affectionate,  and  approving  than  the 

other  statuses  (x2=2.08;  df=l ;  one-way,  p<.08).    No  other      for  this 

hypothesis  was  significant.    Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  unsupported. 

Hypothesis  2d:    Moratorium  subjects  will  have  significantly  more 
open  turmoil  and  questioning  of  adult  figures  and  their  authority.  Re- 
sponse categories  #3,  #4,  and  #5  most  clearly  reflect  these  attitudes. 
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TABLE  6 

ONE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  KELLY  REPERTORY 
GRID  "SPLITS"  WITH  "DAD"  FOR  FOUR  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUPS 


Achievement 

iUcIlLI  Ly   o  La  LUb 

Foreclosure  Moratorium 

Diffusion 

EIQ-A 
H 
M 
SD 

F^ 

30 
8.3 
3.7 

=1.00;  df=3/54;  NS 

6  14 
6.7  9.4 
4.6  3.6 

9 

9.9 
5.1 

EIQ-B 
N 
M 
SD 

F= 

27 
8.5 
3.7 

=.49;  df=3/54;  NS 

5  Ifi 
7.8  8.3 
6.4  4.4 

g 

10.1 
3.0 

TABLE  7 

ONE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF 
"SPLITS"  WITH  "MOM" 

VARIANCE  OF  KELLY  REPERTORY  GRID 
FOR  FOUR  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUPS 

Achievement 

Identity  Status 
Foreclosure  Moratorium 

Diffusion 

EIQ-A 
N 
M 
SD 

F= 

30 
7.6 
3.4 

1.73;  df=3/54;  NS 

6  14 
7.2  8.7 
3.5  3.8 

9 

5.3 
3.1 

EIQ-B 
N 
M 
SD 

F= 

27 
7.5 
3.2 

3.42;  df=3/54;  p<.05 

5  18 

6.4  6.3 

1.5  3.9 

9 

10.6 
3.1 

Follow  up  t-tests : 

AxF  =    .73;  df  =  30;  NS  FxM  =    .06;  df  =  21  ;  NS 

AxM  =  1.11;  df  =  43;  NS  FxD  =  2.76;  df  =  12;  p<.01 

AxD  =  2.51;  df  =  34;  p<.02  MxD  =  2.80;  df  =  25;  p<.01 
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TABLE  8 


ONE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  KELLY  REPERTORY  GRID 
"SPLITS"  WITH  COMBINED  PARENTS  FOR  FOUR  IDENTITY  STATUS  GROUPS 


Arh  i  pvpmpnl" 

Identity  Status 
Foreclosure  Moratorium 

Ul  TTUS lon 

EIQ-A 

N 

30 

6 

14 

9 

M 

15.9 

13.8 

18.1 

15.2 

SD 

6.4 

7.9 

6.7 

6.3 

F=. 

73;  df=3/54;  NS 

EIQ-B 

N 

27 

5 

18 

9 

M 

16.0 

14.2 

14.6 

20.7 

SD 

6.0 

6.0 

7.3 

5.9 

F=l 

.98;  df=3/54;  NS 
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rtoratoriums,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B,  were  significantly  different 

from  the  other  statuses  in  the  number  of  #3  responses  given  in  which  the 

parents  were  seen  as  disapproving,  guilt-producing,  and  disappointed  in  the 

child  (x^=6.33;  df=l ;  one-way,  p<.005),  and  in  the  number  of  #3  and  #4 

responses  given  in  which  the  parents  were  seen  as  suspicious,  questioning, 

and  non-believing  of  the  child  (x^=6.68;  df=l ;  one-way,  p<.005).  Moratorium 

subjects  gave  a  greater  number  of  #3  and  #3  pi  us  #4  responses.    No  other 

x^'s  for  this  hypothesis  were  significant.    Therefore,  this  hypothesis  was 

fairly  strongly  supported  for  the  EIQ-B,  but  not  for  the  EIQ-A. 

Hypothesis  2e:    Achievement  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  higher 
number  of  stories  where  adults  are  seen  as  equal--a  democratic  relation- 
ship between  adults  and  adolescents.    Responses  #6  and  #7  most  clearly 
reflect  this  attitude. 

No  tests  of  Achievement  versus  the  other  statuses  were  significant. 

However,  a  comparison  of  Achievement  versus  Moratorium  subjects,  as  assessed 

by  the  EIQ-B,  did  show  these  two  approaching  a  significant  difference  with 

Achievement  subjects  having  a  larger  number  of  #7  responses  in  which  no 

child-parent  attitude  is  given  in  the  story  (x^=2.56;  df=l ;  one-way,  p<.06). 

However,  this  hypothesis  was  unsupported. 

Hypothesis  2f:    Diffusion  subjects  will  have  a  significantly  higher 
number  of  responses  in  which  the  adults  seem  unconcerned  or  uncommitted 
to  the  problem  at  hand.    Responses  #8,  #9  and  #10  most  clearly  reflect 
this  attitude. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported  by  any  analysis. 

Additional  Analyses 

Two  additional  analyses  are  reported  because  of  their  contribution 
to  the  construct  validity  of  the  identity  statuses.    Although  they  were 
not  included  in  the  original  hypotheses,  they  are  worth  noting  for  the 
added  insight  they  offer  into  two  of  the  identity  statuses.    On  the  Welsh 
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Anxiety  Scale,  Foreclosures,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A,  had  significantly 
lower  anxiety  scores  than  did  the  other  statuses  (see  Table  5).    On  the 
Kelly  Repertory  Grid,  Diffusions,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B,  had  a 
significantly  higher  number  of  "splits"  with  their  "Mom"  than  did  the 
other  statuses  (see  Table  7). 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

The  EIQ  Instrument 

The  results  of  the  study  were  very  encouraging  with  regard  to  the 
potential  of  the  EIQ  measure.    The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  instru- 
ment was  quite  high  and  although  a  total  replication  of  Marcia's  (1964, 
1966  and  1967)  previous  research  was  not  obtained,  sufficient  similarity 
was  revealed  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  EIQ  measure  was  tapping 
the  same  area  as  Marcia's  (1964)  Ego  Identity  Interview. 

Even  more  encouraging  than  objective  findings  were  the  students' 
subjective  responses  to  the  study.    The  comments  which  were  given  on  the 
EIQ  instrument  after  each  story  frequently  indicated  that  not  only  were 
the  students  able  to  understand  and  respond  appropriately  to  the  task  at 
hand,  but  also  that  the  stories  were  about  issues  with  which  the  students 
easily  were  able  to  identify.    Frequently  the  written  explanation  of  the 
student's  choice  would  include  a  statement  like  "Joe's  response  really 
hits  an  area  which  has  been  of  concern  to  me  and  his  feelings  are  just 
like  the  ones  I've  been  having." 

During  the  feedback  sessions,  few,  if  any,  of  the  students  appeared 
to  have  heard  of  Erikson  or  the  notion  of  identity  crisis  or  identity 
status,  although  most  responded  to  the  concepts  of  identity  as  something 
which  they  could  understand.    When  presented  with  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  four  identity  statuses  and  a  reassurance  that  all  were  acceptable  and 
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normal  ways  for  an  adolescent  to  be,  most  were  able  to  give  a  response  as 
to  where  they  felt  they  were  in  their  own  development.    The  frequency  with 
which  this  statement  of  self-development  matched  the  "test  data"  was  most 
encouraging.    After  the  initial  feedback,  the  students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  request  individual  feedback  which  about  one-third  did. 
During  the  individual  feedback,  further  informal  confirmation  was  obtained 
The  students  seemed  eager  to  discuss  this  area  of  their  lives.  Several 
commented  that  they  were  glad  that  they  had  gotten  to  take  the  EIQ  twice 
as  they  had  spent  the  week  after  the  first  testing  (the  students  did  not 
know  they  would  be  retested)  thinking  about  some  of  the  issues  presented 
in  the  EIQ  stories,  again,  a  confirmation  that  the  instrument  was  reaching 
issues  which  were  important  in  the  students'  lives. 

While  most  of  the  items  seemed  to  draw  appropriate  responses  as 
judged  by  the  students'  explanations  of  why  they  chose  a  particular  person 
the  "masculine  -role" item,  appears  not  to  have  drawn  a  very  good  discrimi- 
nation.   Either  "masculine-role"  is  a  part  of  a  male's  identity  which  is 
established  early  for  most  males,  or  else  the  item  lacked  sufficient 
subtlety  to  allow  discrimination  to  be  made  between  the  statuses,  or  per- 
haps, the  social  desirability  of  the  one  response  had  too  great  a  pull. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  observed  skew  for  that  particular  item,  it  is 
in  need  of  revision. 

The  test  items  used  names  for  each  of  the  different  statuses  (names 
were  shifted  and  changed  for  each  item--see  Appendix  A).    The  students 
appeared  to  have  had  a  difficult  time  not  choosing  their  own  name  when  it 
appeared,  even  though  the  choice  of  that  identity  status  did  not  fit  with 
the  rest  of  their  answers.    Thus  a  student  named  Dave  might  have  been 
giving  consistently  Achievement  responses  except  when  he  got  to  the  items 
which  contained  "Dave"  as  a  Foreclosure  response-then  he  gave  "Dave" 
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with  an  explanation  of  how  that  fit,  even  though  it  contradicted  much  of 
what  he  had  written  in  his  previous  answers.    This  appeared  to  occur  with- 
out the  student's  conscious  awareness.    Thus  the  power  of  one's  own  name-- 
a  most  basic  part  of  one's  identity--appears  greater  than  any  of  the  other 
issues  and  therefore  had  greater  drawing  power  for  the  students.  Since 
the  use  of  names  helps  make  the  test  more  "realistic,"  elimination  of  the 
name  does  not  seem  desirable,  but  perhaps  any  items  which  contain  a 
person's  own  name  should  be  eliminated  from  the  scoring  for  that  particular 
person. 

Further  research  on  the  EIQ  instrument  should  include  a  validation 
of  the  EIQ  measure  against  the  Marcia  (1964)  Ego  Identity  Status  Interview. 
It  might  also  be  desirable  to  develop  a  Form  A  and  a  Form  B  of  the  instru- 
ment using  different  names  and  slightly  different  stories  to  allow  an 
alternate  form  reliability  to  be  obtained  and  thus  to  remove  any  question 
of  specific  learning  effects  in  test-retest  findings. 

The  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1:    hale  college  students  will  be  more  accurately  classed 
into  identity  status  by  a  test  based  on  interpersonal  and  sex  role  concerns 
than  by  a  test  based  on  occupational,  religious  and  political  concerns. 

This  general  hypothesis  received  only  tentative  support.    While  repli- 
cation of  Marcia's  (1964,  1966,  and  1967)  previous  research  concerning  the 
relationship  of  identity  status  and  authoritarianism  was  obtained  only  with 
the  interpersonal  measure  (EIQ-B),  the  difference  on  authoritarianism 
scores  between  Foreclosure  subjects,  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B  and  the 
EIQ-A,  was  not  significant.    Marcia's  (1967)  study  which  found  Moratoriums 
higher  in  anxiety  (Welsh  Anxiety  Scale)  was  not  replicated  by  either 
measure. 
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However,  an  additional  analysis  which  found  Foreclosure  subjects,  as 
determined  by  the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure  to  be  signif- 
icantly lower  in  anxiety  was  a  replication  of  another  of  Marcia's  (1967) 
findings  in  which  Foreclosure  subjects  were  lower  in  anxiety,  Marcia 
ascribed  the  lower  anxiety  score  to  the  greater  tendency  of  Foreclosure 
subjects  to  give  more  socially  desirable  responses  than  the  other  statuses. 
Another  equally  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  Foreclosure  subjects, 
having  opted  for  thei r  parents '  choices  for  them,  have  made  a  commitment 
to  a  life-style,  but  feel  free  from  responsibility  for  the  choice  and  are 
therefore  less  anxious. 

Achievement  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  having  also  made  a  commitment 
to  a  life-style--but  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  they  made  themsel ves--have 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  outcomes  of  this  decision  and  may  there- 
fore be  more  anxious  than  the  Foreclosures.    Moratorium  and  Diffusion 
subjects  who  still  have  these  decisions  to  make  also  have  reason  for 
anxiety  in  regard  to  these  issues.    Since  this  finding  was  obtained  on 
the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure  only,  it  appears  that  anxiety 
may  be  linked  more  to  a  definition  of  the  self  in  terms  of  these  issues 
than  in  terms  of  interpersonal  concerns. 

Thus,  hypothesis  one  does  not  receive  clear-cut  support.  While 
interpersonal  issues  do  seem  more  important  in  relation  to  authoritarianism, 
occupation,  politics  and  religion  seem  to  be  more  important  identity 
determinants  in  relation  to  anxiety. 

Hypothesis  2:    The  student's  perception  of  his  parents  will  be 
significantly  related  to  his  ego  identity  status. 

This  hypothesis  received  substantial  support  from  the  interpersonal 
identity  measure,  but  not  from  the  occupation,  politics  and  religion 
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measure.    The  only  finding  which  approached  significance  on  the  EIQ-A  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Foreclosure  group  to  give  more  TAT  stories  in  which 
the  parents  were  seen  as  supportive,  concerned,  open,  affectionate  and 
approving.    Thus  students  who  were  Foreclosed  on  the  occupation,  politics 
and  religion  measure  appeared  to  have  greater  needs  to  see  their  parents 
with  these  qualities  than  did  the  other  identity  statuses  as  determined 
by  the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure. 

The  Kelly  Repertory  Grid  did  not  provide  any  significant  support  for 
the  predicted  hypotheses.    However,  Diffusions  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-B 
described  their  role  as  significantly  different  from  the  role  of  their 
mothers.    This  was  not  true  for  Diffusions  as  determined  by  the  EIQ-A.  In 
fact,  they  described  themselves  as  more  like  their  mothers  than  did  the 
other  statuses,  though  not  to  a  significant  degree.    Thus,  the  perception 
of  the  mother's  role  as  significantly  different  from  the  student's  own 
role  seems  to  be  related  to  Diffusion  status  as  defined  by  the  interpersonal 
measure  only. 

Several  possible  interpretations  could  explain  this  occurrence:  Dif- 
fusions could  be  actively  involved  in  a  struggle  with  and  rebellion  against 
their  parents;  or  Diffusions  might  have  fairly  simplistic  role  definitions 
and  since  Mom  is  a  female  she  is  different;  or  Diffusions,  not  having 
struggled  as  much  with  interpersonal  issues,  have  not  worked  through  the 
definition  of  themselves  in  relation  to  their  parents,  so  they  see  themselves 
as  not  like  their  parents  because  they  have  not  yet  integrated  the  traits 
of  their  parents  which  they  share.    The  third  alternative  is  most  consistent 
with  the  definition  of  Diffusion  and  with  the  present  data. 

If  the  first  interpretation  were  true,  then  the  TAT  stories  of  Dif- 
fusions would  be  expected  to  contain  more  conflicted  and  rebellious  stories 
concerning  parent-child  interactions  than  would  the  stories  of  the  other 
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statuses.    This  was  not  the  case.    If  the  second  interpretation  were  true, 
then  the  Diffusions  could  be  expected  to  describe  themselves  as  more  like 
"Dad"  than  "Mom."    Again,  this  was  not  the  case,  Diffusions  had  almost 
as  many  "splits"  with  Dad  as  with  Mom.    This  makes  the  third  interpretation 
most  likely.    Since,  by  definition,  the  identity  of  a  diffusion  is  "cloudy" 
an  understanding  of  how  others  are  like  or  unlike  himself  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  Diffusion.    Indeed,  informal  confirmation  of  this  explana- 
tion occurred  when  one  student  had  so  much  difficulty  with  the  Kelly 
Repertory  Grid  that  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  task  even  though  he  had 
struggled  with  it  for  a  considerable  time.    This  person  was  rated  "Identity 
Diffusion"  on  the  EIQ-B  measure. 

The  TAT  stories  of  the  Moratoriums  as  determined  by  the  interpersonal 
measure  provided  the  strongest  support  for  Hypothesis  2.    Moratoriums  as 
determined  by  the  EIQ-B  more  frequently  wrote  stories  in  which  the  parents 
were  seen  as  suspicious,  distrustful,  disapproving,  guilt-producing,  and 
disappointed  in  the  child,  than  did  the  other  statuses:    a  clear  confirma- 
tion of  the  hypothesis.    In  addition,  compared  to  the  Achievement  group, 
the  Moratorium  subjects  composed  significantly  more  stories  in  which 
parent-child  relationships  were  discussed,  suggesting  that  parent-child 
relationships  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  Moratorium  subjects  than 
to  the  Achievement  subjects.    Thus,  Moratoriums,  who  were  hypothesized 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  struggling  with  their  relationship  with  their  parents, 
had  TAT  stories  with  themes  consistent  with  this  idea. 

The  failure  of  the  Moratoriums  to  describe  themselves  as  different 
from  their  parents  on  the  Kelly  Repertory  Grid  is  tied  closely  to  the 
explanation  of  why  the  Diffusions  described  themselves  as  different  from 
their  parents.  ■  Since  Moratoriums  are  currently  actively  involved  in 
working  on  interpersonal  issues,  they  may  be  more  actively  tuned  in  to 
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issues  about  relationships  with  other  people--especiany  their  parents. 
They  are  aware,  perhaps  sometimes  even  painfully,  of  how  much  they  are 
like  their  parents,  even  though  they  may  be  desperately  fighting  to  be 
different—to  obtain  what  they  believe  will  be  a  unique  and  separate 
existence. 

From  the  interpersonal  measure.  Hypothesis  2  receives  fairly  strong 
support.    In    contrast,  the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure, 
however,  provides  little  support  for  this  hypothesis.    The  stronger  sup- 
port for  Hypothesis  2  from  the  interpersonal  measure  seems  very  under- 
standable.   Identity  status  as  determined  by  the  occupation,  politics 
and  religion  measure  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  problems  with 
interpersonal  relationships,  while  identity  status  as  determined  by  inter- 
personal issues  by  definition  does.    The  relationship  of  the  individual 
with  his  parents  can  be  seen  as  the  fundamental  interpersonal  relation- 
ship (Berne,  1973;  Kangas  and  Solomon,  1975).    Therefore,  any  problems 
in  dealing  with  interpersonal  relationships,  as  would  be  indicated  by  any 
rating  other  than  Achievement  on  the  interpersonal  identity  measure, 
would  be  expected  to  be  reflected  in  the  parent-child  relationship. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  EIQ-A  was  designed  to  measure  identity  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
tion, politics  and  religion- the  topics  used  by  Marcia's  (1964)  original 
identity  study.    The  EIQ-B  was  designed  to  measure  identity  on  the  basis 
of  interpersonal  issues.    The  first  general  hypothesis  of  this  study  was 
that  the  interpersonal ly  based  instrument  would  provide  a  more  accurate 
identification  of  ego  identity  status  for  young  adult  males  than  the 
occupation,  politics  and  religion  instrument.    This  hypothesis  was  based 
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on  the  findings  of  Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973)  and  of  Lunneborg  and 
Rosenwood  (1972).    Their  data  suggested  that  male  identity  formation  might 
be  shifting  from  an  achievement  base  (occupation,  politics  and  religion) 
to  an  interpersonal  base.    However,  the  data  from  this  study  did  not  pro- 
vide particularly  strong  support  for  this  hypothesis. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  emerges  from  this 
study.    Rather  than  the  explanation  that  males  are  shifting  their  identity 
base  from  occupational,  political  and  religious  base  to  an  interpersonal 
base,  perhaps  what  is  happening  is  that  males  are  resolving  achievement 
issues  earlier  than  they  may  have  in  previous  generations.    In  light  of 
the  current  economic  and  political  picture  and  the  current  drug  scene, 
perhaps  students  are  resolving  occupational,  political  and  religious  issues 
earlier  than  they  did  in  previous  generations.    Although  this  study  is 
drawing  from  a  different  population  than  Marcia's  (1964)  study  (Northern, 
early  1960's  students  vs.  Southern,  early  1970's  students)  and  using 
different  instrumentation,  the  Achievement  status  occurred  much  more 
frequently  in  this  study  than  in  Marcia's.    The  Foreclosure  and  Diffusion 
statuses,  in  contrast,  are  seen  far  less  frequently  in  the  present  study. 
Perhaps,  when  students  reach  college  age,  many  more  of  them  today  have 
already  resolved  identity  issues  and  are  entering  upon  the  interface  of  the 
identity  and  intimacy  stages  of  Erikson's  theory.    In  this  stage,  a  newly 
formed  identity  is  beginning  to  be  tested  out  on  interpersonal  issues. 
About  the  transition  between  these  stages,  Erikson  (1963)  writes. 

the  young  adult,  emerging  from  the  search  for  and  the 

h?r?Jfn^-.°"  'it^'V^^'      ^^9^^       willing  to  fuse 
his  identity  with  that  of  others.    He  is  ready  for 

lUnl'Htli'  l^Jl'l^^^  capacity  to  commit  himself  to 

r^h-  ^r^l^ations  and  partnerships  and  to  develop 
pJn  tJl''    'J''"9th  to  abide  by  such  commitments.  ^ 
e,/en  though  they  may  call  for  significant  sacrifices 
and  compromises  (p.  263).  ^ai-riTices 
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Thus,  the  interpersonal  measure  may  be  seen  as  an  interface  measure  which 
assesses  how  the  "identity"  is  doing  in  the  face  of  the  pressures  surround- 
ing the  developing  intimate  relationships.    While  a  person  may  have  estab- 
lished an  internal  sense  of  who  he  is,  he  may  still  be  working  on  who  he 
is  interpersonal ly.    This  interpersonal  identity  must  surely  overlap  and 
be  closely  related  to  the  idea  of  intimacy. 

Intimacy  is  probably  a  more  complex  variable  than  the  manner  in 
which  Erikson  (1963)  treats  it  would  suggest.    Much  as  the  identity  issues 
can  be  treated  and  resolved  in  several  ways,  so  too  it  v;ould  seem  that 
the  intimacy  issue  could  be  handled  in  several  ways  which  parallel  the 
approaches  to  identity.    Indeed,  Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973)  have 
developed  an  intimacy  interview  much  like  the  identity  status  interview. 
They  have  created  four  categories  of  intimacy:    intimate,  pre-intimate, 
stereotyped,  and  isolate.    However,  it  would  also  seem  to  make  sense  to 
speak  of  a  person  as  having  achieved  an  identity  in  regard  to  occupation, 
politics  and  religion,  but  to  be  still  Foreclosed,  Moratorium,  or  Diffused 
regarding  interpersonal  and  intimacy  issues. 

If  the  interpersonal  measure  is  an  interface  measure  between  identity 
and  intimacy  and  if  development  were  proceeding  according  to  Erikson 's 
theory  which  maintains  that  identity  must  precede  intimacy,  then  a  person 
who  was  rated  "Achievement"  on  the  interpersonal  measure  would  be  expected 
to  be  rated  "Achievement"  on  the  occupation,  politics  and  religion  measure. 
However,  that  was  not  the  case  in  this  study. 

Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973)  suggest  a  fifth  identity  status, 
"Alienated  Identity"  which  they  see  as  an  identity  based  on  interpersonal 
commitments  as  opposed  to  occupational,  political  and  religious  commit- 
ments.   This  seems  to  be  only  a  partially  satisfactory  explanation.  Douvan 
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and  Adelson  (1972)  suggest  that  for  females  intimacy  precedes  identity-- 
not  that  interpersonal  commitment  can  substitute  for  identity  as  Orlofsky, 
Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973)  seem  to  suggest.    Guttman  (1973)  also  argues  that 
intimacy  cannot  substitute  for  identity,  maintaining  that  intimacy  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  identity  leads  "finally  to  the  lonely  crowd,  to  essential 
isolation  within  the  outward  forms  of  intimacy"  (p.  152).    Thus,  the  im- 
portance of  both  identity  and  interpersonal  commitments  is  suggested.  The 
data  from  this  study  suggest  that  what  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  some 
males  are  beginning  to  find  identity  through  interpersonal  commitments. 
However,  if  development  is  to  continue  in  a  healthy  manner,  it  seems 
essential  that  an  identity  including  commitments  in  the  area  of  occupation, 
politics  and  religion  must  follow.    Likewise  for  males  who  have  developed 
their  identity  in  the  area  of  occupation,  politics  and  religion,  the 
development  of  the  capacity  for  interpersonal  closeness  becomes  essential 
to  healthy  development.    The  idea  that  this  may  actually  be  occurring 
received  support  from  the  "consistency-age"  analysis  (Table  3)  which  re- 
vealed that  older  subjects  tended  to  score  consistently  on  both  instruments. 
This  suggests  that  both  the  occupational,  political  and  religious  concerns 
as  well  as  the  interpersonal  issues  had  been  faced  and  dealt  with. 

This  finding  opens  an  area  for  further  research.  One  might  speculate 
that  there  is  an  intervening  personality  variable  which  makes  a  difference 
as  to  whether  a  male  develops  interpersonal  commitment  before  identity;  or 
identity  before  interpersonal  commitment.  Or  a  cultural  variable  may 
determine  where  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  as  suggested  by  Erikson  (1974) 
and  Schenkel  and  Marcia  (1972).  As  a  third  alternative,  an  interaction  of 
personality  and  cultural  variables  may  explain  the  individual  differences 
in  identity  development.    For  example,  interpersonal  identity  can  be  seen 
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as  an  externally  based  identity--an  identity  achieved  through  interaction 
with  the  environment,  while  the  occupational ly,  politically,  and  religiously 
based  identity  can  be  seen  as  a  more  internal  identity--the  integration  of 
a  personal  set  of  values  and  life-style.    Thus  an  extroverted  person,  with 
a  predominantly  external  focus  (Eysenck,  1972;  Myers,  1962)  might  tend  to 
form  his  identity  interpersonal ly  before  vocationally.    An  introverted 
person,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  more  likely  to  form  an  internal  identity 
before  proceeding  to  an  interpersonal  focus.    Another  possibility  is  that 
a  culture  which  values  the  interpersonal,  for  example  certain  youth  cultures 
of  the  1960's  (Guttman,  1973),  might  influence  youths  toward  a  particular 
path  of  development.    Ntost  likely,  it  is  some  combination  of  personality 
and  cultural  variables  which  determine  the  path  a  particular  person's 
development  wil 1  take. 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  several  important  areas  for  future 
research.    If  some  males  develop  interpersonal ly  based  identity  before 
occupational ly,  politically  and  religiously  based  identity,  in  what  ways 
are  they  different  from  males  who  develop  in  the  opposite  manner?  Which 
personality  and/or  cultural  variables  are  important  to  his  process  of 
identity  development?    Are  the  "consistent"  males  (males  who  receive  the 
same  identity  status  score  on  both  the  EIQ  measures)  truly  more  capable 
of  "intimacy?"    This  might  be  assessed  by  using  the  intimacy  measure 
developed  by  Orlofsky,  Marcia  and  Lesser  (1973),  or  by  some  other  intimacy 
measure,  such  as  the  Otnow  and  Prelinger  (1962)  abstract  design  test  of 
the  capacity  for  intimacy.    The  evaluation  of  high  school  students  to  see 
if  identity  issues  are  becoming  important  at  an  earlier  age  would  also  be 
an  interesting  and  important  area  for  future  research. 
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Clinical  Implications 

Throughout  the  discussion  section  several  suggestions  for  future 
research  were  made.    However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  look  at  clinical 
or  individual  implications  of  the  research.    In  the  course  of  a  study,  it 
is  possible  to  lose  track  of  the  person  in  the  midst  of  statistics,  prob- 
abilities and  hypotheses.    Therefore  it  seems  important  to  spend  some  time 
looking  at  the  implications  of  the  study  for  clinical  practice.    While  the 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  study  will  begin  from  the  specific 
results,  it  will  diverge  into  implications  which  are  speculative,  but 
which  have  potential  as  future  projects  for  applied  research. 

Identity  Achievement  individuals  are  probably  the  least  likely  to 
appear  in  therapy.    If  they  were  to  come  in  for  treatment,  it  would 
probably  involve  a  situational  crisis  with  which  they  are  having  some 
problem  coping,  or  it  would  be  for  a  personal  growth  experience.    For  the 
most  part.  Achievement  individuals  appear  to  be  well  adjusted  (Marcia, 
1967),  eager  to  accept  challenges  (Marcia  and  Friedman,  1970),  with  the 
capacity  for  a  smooth  growth  process  (Hauser,  1972),  and  to  have  integrated 
their  parents'  values  and  images  into  their  owri_  belief  system. 

Foreclosed  individuals  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  stress 
occurring  during  the  transition  from  home  to  residential  college  life. 
In  college,  the  family's  values  and  chosen  roles  are  quickly  confronted 
by  a  myriad  of  other  possibilities  (Heath,  1968).    When  the  Foreclosed 
individual's  identity  roles  have  been  seriously  challenged,  he  may  seek 
help  to  shore  up  his  defenses--to  be  reassured  that  his  way  is  "OK." 
When  he  is  gently  confronted  about  whether  these  are  his  own  values  and 
decisions  or  his  parents'  values  and  decisions,  the  Foreclosed  student  is 
often  able  to  make  rapid  progress.    While  a  period  of  intense  crisis  may 
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precede  the  growth,  the  Foreclosed  individual  has  been  shown  to  be  high 
in  ego  strength  (Marcia,  1964)  and  is  quickly  able  to  integrate  and 
synthesize  this  new  picture  of  himself.    The  results  from  this  study 
suggest  that  the  Foreclosed  person  already  has  a  solid--in  fact,  too 
solid--identification  with  the  parents.    Once  he  is  able  to  let  go  of 
his  blind  acceptance  of  his  parents'  values,  he  is  quickly  able  to  re- 
integrate these  values,  this  time  picking  and  choosing  those  which  he 
wants. 

Moratorium  students  are  probably  the  most  likely  to  seek  therapy. 
By  definition,  they  are  in  crisis  and  actively  struggling  to  work  out  an 
identity.    Therefore,  the  therapist's  role  is  mainly  a  supportive  and 
facilitative  one.    While  progress  in  therapy  may  receive  occasional  set- 
backs, the  Moratorium  person,  because  he  is  actively  struggling  and 
highly  motivated,  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  eventually  working  things 
out  in  therapy.    The  process  of  therapy  will  probably  involve  the  stu- 
dent's eventual  ability  to  stop  fighting  his  parents'  images  and  values 
so  hard  and  to  integrate  those  values  of  his  parents  which  he  chooses  as 
important  to  himself. 

Diffused  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  present  the  biggest  challenge 
in  therapy.    If  they  come  in  for  help,  the  initial  engagement  in  a 
therapeutic  relationship  will  be  difficult  as  they  will  probably  fear  the 
engulfment  of  their  weak  sense  of  self  by  the  apparently  strong  identity 
of  the  therapist  (Erikson,  1968).    Intimacy  within  the  relationship  will 
be  most  difficult  to  maintain  without  frightening  the  client  away.  Since 
Diffused  individuals  apparently  have  only  a  vague  perception  of  parental 
images  and  values,  therapy  involves  a  slow  process  of  gradually  building 
ego  strength  and  accurate  perceptions  of  the  parents  with  a  slow  integration 
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of  these  values  into  an  identity.    Erikson  (1968)  has  noted  that  acute 
diffusion  carried  past  late  adolescent  merges  into  a  schizophrenic  process 
so  the  timely  treatment  of  the  Diffused  late  adolescent  is  of  great 
importance. 

While  the  preceding  discussion  is  somewhat  speculative,  it  opens  up 
an  important  area  for  research.    What  are  the  potential  outcomes  of  therapy 
for  each  of  the  identity  statuses?    What  kinds  of  problems  does  each  of 
the  statuses  bring  to  therapy?   Are  the  parental  images  as  important  to 
therapy  outcome  as  they  would  seem  to  be  from  this  discussion?    If  Dif- 
fused individuals  come  into  therapy  with  only  vague  notions  about  their 
similarity  to  their  parents  and  if  successful  therapy  involves  an  eventual 
integration  of  parental  images  and  values,  then  after  finishing  treatment 
would  a  formerly  Diffused  person  now  describe  his  parents  and  himself  as 
more  similar  than  he  did  before? 

The  study  of  ego  identity  status,  therefore,  seems  important  to  help 
provide  an  understanding  of  some  potentially  important  variables  for 
therapy  with  late  adolescents.    The  concepts  of  ego  identity  also  appear 
to  have  important  implications  for  educational  institutions  (Chickering, 
1969;  Heath,  1968)  and  other  societal  systems  which  are  dealing  with  late 
adolescents  in  the  process  of  identity  formation.    The  works  of  Hauser 
(1972)  and  Cohen,  White  and  Schooler  (1971)  suggest  the  possible  uses  of 
the  concepts  of  ego  identity  in  the  study  of  broader  societal  issues  and 
problems.    Further  research  of  this  kind  may  increase  the  understanding- 
of  the  inter-relationships  between  the  adolescent's  search  for  himself 
and  his  interaction  with  society's  institutions  and  thereby  help  the 
adolescent  emerge  into  the  adult  world  ready  to  accept  the  challenges 
which  it  has  to  offer. 


APPENDIX  A 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  THE  EIQ  MEASURE 
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General  Instructions  for  Participants  in  the  Study 

This  is  a  study  to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  student  looks  at  his  world. 
A  series  of  several  different  kinds  of  tasks  will  be  used  to  help  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  you  perceive  your  world.    Therefore,  there  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers--only  your  answers. 

All  of  the  data  will  be  handled  on  a  coded  basis  and  reported  as 
group  data--no  individual  data  will  be  reported.    If  you  wish  feedback, 
I  will  be  available  to  give  feedback  after  you  complete  the  study. 

Scoring  of  the  EIQ  Measure 

Underneath  each  speaker's  name  is  a  letter  in  parentheses  which 
indicates  how  the  choice  of  that  speaker  is  scored:    A=  Achievement; 
M=  Moratorium;  F=  Foreclosure;  D=  Diffusion.    At  the  top  of  each  page, 
EIQ-A  or  EIQ-B  will  appear  in  parentheses  to  indicate  which  instrument 
the  page  belongs  to. 
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(THE  EIQ  MEASURE) 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

On  the  following  pages  are  several  short  scenes  containing  several 
different  characters.    After  each  story  you  will  be  asked  to  select  which 
character  comes  closest  to  most  adequately  portraying  the  way  in  which 
you  actually  are.    While  none  of  the  characters  may  totally  reflect  your 
views,  consider  which  one  comes  closest  to  your  own  approach  to  life.  It 
is  not  the  specific  details,  like  Joe  wants  to  be  a  teacher  and  you  also 
want  to  be  a  teacher,  but  rather  the  reasons  and  feelings  about  how  or 
why  Joe  wants  to  be  a  teacher  which  may  be  similar  to  the  how,  why  or 
way  in  which  you  decided  you  wanted  to  be  an  engineer. 

Read  each  short  scene  carefully  and  then  decide  which  character  most 
closely  resembles  you  and  place  that  name  in  the  appropriate  blank.  Then, 
in  the  space  provided,  briefly  explain  what  it  was  that  caused  you  to  pick 
this  person.  ' 


EXAMPLE: 

TOM:  I  have  a  cat.    I  really  spend  a  lot  of  time  taking  care  of  him. 

It  is  something  that  I  really  enjoy.    My  cat  provides  me  with 
a  lot  of  affection  in  return. 

JOSHUA:     I  have  a  dog  named  Rex.    I've  been  so  busy  in  school  lately  that 
I  really  haven't  had  much  time  to  do  much  with  him.    Maybe  I 
should  give  him  away  to  some  nice  family  who  can  take  care  of 
him. 


Tom   resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 

What  about  this  person's  statements  caused  you  to  choose  him  as  closest 
to  your  own  ideas  and  style? 

I  have  a  dog  and  Tom's  closeness  to  his  pet  and  his  dedication 
to  its  care  come  very  close  to  my  feelings  about  my  dog.    I  enjoy 
giving  affection  to  my  dog  because  I  get  so  much  in  return. 
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(EIQ-A,  #1) 


Henry,  Ben,  Dave  and  Seth  were  walking  home  from  the  auditorium  after 
listening  to  a  speech  by  a  very  famous  politician.    They  had  been  required 
to  attend  the  speech  for  their  political  science  course  and  as  they  walked 
home  they  began  to  discuss  their  own  views  on  politics: 

HENRY:       I  don't  care  what  he  says,    I  am  a  Republican.    My  family  has 
(F)         been  Republican  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.    I  always  vote 
Republican  because  those  guys  in  the  other  party  are  always 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths.    They're  always  on 
the  "take"  even  when  they  are  spouting  their  idealism. 

BEN:  I'm  a  Republican,  too.    I  guess.    Although  I  don't  follow  politics 

(D)         too  closely  and  haven't  voted  for  several  elections.    All  this 
political  stuff  seems  kind  of  futile  to  me.    I  really  don't 
think  politics  matters  all  that  much.    I  just  can't  get  really 
excited  about  it. 


DAVE:        I  don't  know.    I  guess  I  see  good  points  in  both  parties.    I  am 
(A)         a  Republican  but  I  voted  for  some  Democrats  the  last  time.  There 
just  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  absol utes--total ly  good  or  bad  guys 
in  either  party.    Some  sometimes  seem  a  little  better  than  the 
others.    I  guess  I'm  kind  of  a  conservative  on  the  protection 
of  individual  rights  and  liberal  in  other  ways.    I've  kind  of 
worked  out  my  own  system. 

SETH:  The  whole  politics  thing  really  bothers  me.  I  don't  want  to 
(M)  define  myself  as  being  against  anything  and  anyhow,  it  seems 
futile  to  get  all  invol ved— yet,  political  decisions  seem  to 
have  a  big  effect  on  the  future.  I've  voted  Republican  when 
I  was  younger  but  now  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  worth  voting. 
This  whole  political  question  thing  is  rather  confusing. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Henry,  Ben,  Dave,  or  Seth)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 
OWN  APPROACH  TO  POLITICS?    (Remember  it  is  not  important  whether  you  are 
Republican  or  Democrat,  but  rather  it  is  the  attitude  and  feelings  about 
pontics  which  are  most  important  in  making  your  decision.) 

  resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 


^n^in(lp°nuM"^civ,?o'^^°^'^  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  NEAREST 
lU  YUUK  OWN  STYLE? 
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(EIQ-B,  #1) 

While  eating  dinner  in  the  3AB  fraternity  house,  Reginald,  Milan,  Benjamin 
and  Richard  got  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  fraternity  membership 
and  what  each  v;anted  to  get  from  their  fraternity  experience: 

REGINALD:  I  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  before  joining  gAB.  I 
(A)  mean  there  are  a  lot  of  pro's  and  con's  about  fraternities.  I 

finally  decided  to  join--it  had  some  advantages  for  me  and  some 
disadvantages,  but  its  a  decision  I've  made  and  have  found  it  a 
rewarding  experience. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  fraternity  just  isn't  for  me— the  whol 
thing  seems  "faky,"  but  at  other  times  it  seems  to  be  really 
meaningful.    I  joined  kind  of  on  an  impulse  and  I  am  just  not 
too  sure  right  now.    I  kind  of   vacilate  in  my  feelings  about 
BAB. 

BENJAMIN:  My  Dad  was  a  BAB  and  ever  since  I  can  remember  thinking  about 
(F)  coming  to  college  I've  wanted  to  join.    I  find  it  is  pretty 

much  like  he  said.    I  find  I  have  a  lot  of  really  good  times 
and  brotherhood,  I  mean  it  really  makes  me  feel  a  part  of  the 
campus . 

Lot  of  really  nice  guys--they  asked  me  to  join  bab  so  I  figured, 
vjhy  not?    It's  OK,  I  mean  there  is  a  lot  of  guys  around  to  do 
things  with  and  we  have  some  really  good  parties.    I  mean  if  it 
hadn't  been  this  group  I  probably  would  have  found  some  other 
group--either  another  fraternity  or  something  else. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Reginald,  Milan,  Benjamin,  or  Richard)  MOST  CLOSELY 
RESEMBLES  YOUR  OWN,  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  flEMBERSHIP  IN  AN  ORGANIZATION. 
(It  is  not  important  whether  you  belong  to  a  fraternity  or  not,  or  whether 
you  like  your  fraternity  -  but  rather  the  attitude  or  each  person  toward 
his  membership  in  the  organization  should  serve  as  your  focal  point.  If 
you  don't  belong  to  a  fraternity,  think  of  some  other  group  to  which  you 
belong--i.e,  a  dorm  floor,  an  area  government,  a  club,  etc.) 

 resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENT  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  AND  STYLE? 


MILAN: 
(M) 


RICHARD: 
(D) 
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(EIQ-A,  #2) 

Late  one  evening,  Joe,  Jim,  Ken  and  Paul  were  sitting  in  their  dorm  room 
talking  about  religion  when  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

JOE:  I've  kind  of  come  to  my  own  ideas  about  God.    I'm  still  a  Methodist 

(A)  like  my  ,  arents  but  my  beliefs  are  different  from  theirs.    I  went 

through  a  period  where  I  wasn't  really  sure  about  anything  con- 
cerning God  and  religion  but  now  I've  kind  of  made  some  decisions 
for  niyself  which  I  feel  fairly  strongly  about--the  things  in 
religion  which  are  important  to  me. 

JIM:  I  don't  know  about  religion  and  God.    I've  got  a  lot  of  doubts 

(M)  and  questions  about  faith--and  it  kind  of  scares  me,  not  knowing 

for  sure  whether  to  believe  or  be  skeptical.    There  may  be  a  God, 
then  again,  maybe  not--kind  of  stupid  to  believe  if  there  isn't 
--yet  kind  of  dangerous  not  to  believe  if  there  is.    I  was  raised 
a  Methodist,  have  tried  some  other  churches  but  just  not  sure 
about  what  is  for  me. 

KEN:  I'm  a  Methodist,  just  like  my  Mom  and  Dad.    They  raised  me  going 

(F)  to  Sunday  School  and  it  seemed  pretty  good  for  me--rm  sure  I'll 

raise  my  kids  the  same  way.    Coming  away  to  college  really  hasn't 
changed  my  beliefs  much--if  anything,  I  guess  they've  gotten  a 
little  stronger.    I've  found  a  lot  of  kids  who  believe  like  I 
do. 

PAUL:        I  don't  really  believe  that  deeply  in  religion--I  guess  all 
(D)  religions  have  something  to  offer.    I  suppose  I'm  a  Methodist 

like  my  parents  but  I  reall-  don't  feel  that  strongly  about  it 
--could  just  as  well  be  a  Baptist,  Presbyterian  or  Catholic— I 
don't  really  attend  all  that  much. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Ken,  Paul,  Joe  or  Jim)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR  OWN 
ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  RELIGION.    (Remember  its  not  the  fact  that  you  are 
Jewish,  or  Catholic,  or  Methodist,  or  whatever  that  is  important,  but  the  ' 
way  in  which  each  of  the  four  views  and  feels  about  religion.)  Remember, 
try  to  answer  as  you  actually  are,  not  how  you  would  like  to  be. 

 ^resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 

i^f^^L^^O^"^  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENT  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  AND  STYLE? 
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(EIQ-B,  #2) 

While  changing  in  the  locker  room  following  a  vigorous  game  of  intramural 
basketball,  Franz,  Erik,  Scott,  and  Thomas  began  talking  about  their 
girlfriends  and  what  it  was  like  to  have  a  very  close  female  friend: 

FRANZ:       My  girl  and  I  have  gone  together  since  high  school,    I've  hardly 
(F)  ever  looked  at  another  girl.    When  I  came  away  to  school  our 

relationship  didn't  really  change  that  much;  we're  both  really 
happy.    Mom  and  Dad  like  her  a  lot  and  people  really  think  of 
us  as  a  couple. 

ERIK:  I've  kind  of  gone  with  this  one  girl  back  home.  In  some  ways 
(D)  we're  more  like  friends.    Each  of  us  plays  the  field  but  when 

I  go  home  we  go  out  and  have  a  lot  .of  fun  together.    It's  really 
cool--no  commitments--just  a  good  time.    If  someone  else  came 
along,  there 'd  be  no  big  problem. 

SCOTT:       I  went  with  one  girl  in  high  school  and  then  we  broke  up  when  I 
(A)  went  away  to  college.    Both  she  and  I  dated  other  people  but 

eventually  I  started  dating  her  again  and  found  there  was  some- 
thing special  between  the  two  of  us  and  now  I'm  really  committed 
to  the  relationship. 

I've  done  with  this  one  girl  since  high  school  but  I'm  not  really 
sure  about  her.    I  like  some  other  girls  and  I  go  out  occasionally, 
yet  I  feel  like  she  is  special --but  then,  sometimes  when  we're 
together  things  don't  seem  OK.    I'm  a  little  confused  about  our 
relationship  and  my  feelings  about  being  close. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Franz,  Erik,  Scott,  Thomas)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 
OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  CLOSE,  FEMALE  FRIENDS?    (It  is  not  important  whether 
the  girl  friend  is  here,  or  at  home,  or  whether  you  actually  have  a  close 
girl  friend  right  now— but  rather  your  attitude  and  style  in  dealing  with 
close,  female  friends  is  the  important  thing) 

 most  closely  resembles  my  own  approach. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  APPROACH? 


THOMAS: 
(M) 
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(EIQ-A,  #3) 

Driving  home  after  watching  a  James  Bond  movie,  Ted,  Rich,  Harry  and  Mike 
begin  speculating  on  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  secret  agent;  this  leads 
into  a  discussion  on  careers  and  how  each  made  their  occupational  choice: 

I'll  probably  go  into  business  with  my  father--it  is  pretty  secure 
I  mean  its  a  really  successful  business  and  I'd  really  like  to 
be  successful  like  my  Dad.    I  mean  its  always  kind  of  been  my 
Dad's  hope  that  I'd  come  home  to  work  in  the  business  after  I 
finished  school --so  that's  why  I'm  majoring  in  Business  Admini- 
stration. 


RICK:  I  really  like  the  James  Bond  bit.  No  commitments  — free  to  travel, 
(D;  not  tied  down,  just  drift  around  looking  for  excitement.  I'm 

going  to  just  roam  around  for  a  while  after  I  graduate--maybe 

someday  I'll  settle  down  and  go  into  business  and  make  money. 

I  m  majoring  in  Business  Administration  cause  you  got  to  major 

in  something. 

yS?*^^"       J'^^  considered  alot  of  things-the  James  Bond  footloose  thing 
W  has  a  lot  of  appeal  for  me,  but  then  I  feel  a  need  for  something 

more  secure.    Sometimes  I've  thought  I  would  like  a  career  in 
the  arts,  music  or  else  philosophy  or  psychology  but  my  parents 
say  I  should  major  in  something  practical  like  Business  Ad.  I'm 
just  not  sure.    I  suppose  they're  right.    I  just  can't  make  up 
my  mind. 

MIKE:        People  have  told  me  I  should  be  a  lot  of  things.    I've  played 
around  and  experimented  with  a  lot  of  different  classes  when  I 
first  arrived  at  school,  but  finally  chose  Bus.  Ad.  because  it 
really  seems  to  combine  everything  that  is  important  to  me.  It 
took  me  a  while  to  make  that  choice  but  now  it  would  take  a  lot 
to  get  me  to  change. 

nni^'^nrLIl^^nS^'^  ^^^^y^       f^Tl^e)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 

OWN,  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  CHOOSING  A  CAREER?    (Which  most  closely  presents 

KaskeJ-weaJing?)  P^^"'"^^ 


resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 


rJoJR°olN^STYLE^^^°^'^  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
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(EIQ-B,  #3) 

Art,  Russell,  Timothy  and  Harold  were  walking  back  from  a  Gator  football 
game,  having  just  watched  a  dazzling,  last  minute  run-back  by  the  Gator's 
star  runner.    Speaking  in  admiring  tones,  they  began  to  discuss  the 
football  game  and  football  players.    The  discussion  eventually  turned  to 
what  it  meant  to  be  "masculine"  in  the  1970 's: 


ART:  I  guess  this  football  hero  thing  is  pretty  cool.    I  mean  I  really 

(D)  suppose  that  being  a  male  means  more  than  sports,  although  I 

haven't  really  thought  that  much  about  it.    I  suppose  there  are 
other  things,  but  I  can't  really  think  of  what  it  would  be.  I 
like  a  good  football  game. 

RUSSELL:    My  Dad  was  a  Gator  football  great.    I  always  wanted  to  be  that 
(F)  way.    I  was  captain  of  the  wrestling  team  in  high  school.  My 

Dad  ways  and  I  really  agree,  that  it  is  really  important  for  a 
guy  to  assert  himself  in  sports.    A  male  needs  to  be  active 
physical ly--it  is  really  an  essential  part  of  being  a  man  and 
so  I  really  enjoy  a  good  football  game. 

TIMOTHY:    I  think  it  would  be  really  neat  to  have  all  those  girls  looking 
(M)  at  you  and  all  the  guys  envying  you  as  a  football  star,  but  then 

I  think  that  may  not  really  be  necessary  to  be  a  man.  It's 
really  hard  to  tell --some  of  my  professors  seem  to  be  really 
masculine— but  very  different  from  this  jock  kind  of  thing. 
Maybe  masculinity  is  more  than  physical  kinds  of  things— but  I 
like  a  good  football  game  anyhow. 

HAROLD:     I've  really  thought  about  this  issue.    One  time  I  kind  of  went 
(A)  in  for  the  "he-man"  stuff,  then  I  explored  some  other  things 

and  finally  decided  that  a  man  can  be  tough  or  gentle,  soft  and 
warm,  or  cold  and  cruel --dependi ng  on  what  the  situation  calls 
for.    Being  masculine  definitely  involves  more  than  being  a 
football  hero--but  I  do  like  a  good  football  game. 

SJSim^nwM  ''-'^ssell,  Timothy,  or  Harold)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES 

YOUR  OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  "MASCULINITY?"    (It  is  not  so  important  how  you 
feel  about  sports  but  rather  your  own  approach  to  defining  yourself  as  a 
male. ") 


most  closely  resembles  my  own  approach 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS? 
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(EIQ-A,  #4) 

Jeff,  Fred,  Gene  and  Randy  are  enjoying  dinner  in  a  local  restaurant  when 
the  discussion  turns  to  politics  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  "liberal"  or  a 
"conservative": 

JEFF:        I  really  don't  follow  politics  that  closely--!  can't  understand 
(D)  how  people  can  get  so  concerned  about  politics.    I'm  not  sure 

what  liberal  or  conservative  stands  for--they're  all  about  the 
same  and  it  just  isn't  worth  getting  all  that  upset  about. 

FRED:  I  think  I'm  a  little  different  in  political  views  from  my  parents 
(A)  --a  little  more  liberal.    I've  kind  of  worked  the  whole  thing 

out  for  myself.    My  basic  beliefs  are  the  most  important  thing 
to  me,  not  liberal  or  conservative.    I've  voted  for  people  from 
both  parties. 

GENE:  I  guess  I'm  a  liberal  but  I  find  that  sometimes  the  conservative 
(M)  philosophy  appeals  to  me.    I  feel  pulled  in  two  di rections— part 

of  me  likes  both  philosophies  but  I  really  can't  pin-point  what 
it  is  I  like  about  each  and  put  it  all  together.    I  just  seem 
to  flip-flop  back  and  forth.    I  sure  wish  I  could  work  out  a 
definite  philosophy. 

RANDY:  I'm  a  liberal  — I  haven't  really  thought  that  much  about  it  though, 
(F)  I  mean  my  Dad  has  always  been  involved  in  liberal  causes  and  I've 

just  kind  of  followed  what  he  thought  and  taught  me.    It  seems 
to  make  a  lot  of  S:ense--the  whole  conservative  philosophy  seems 
like  a  lot  of  hogwash--just  like  Dad  says  — I've  never  felt  it 
was  worth  spending  much  time  examining. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Jeff,  Fred,  Gene  or  Randy)  HOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 
OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  POLITICS.    (Remember  it  is  not  important  whether 
you  are  liberal  or  conservative  but  the  way  in  which  you  feel  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  think  about  politics.) 

  resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  STYLE? 
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(EIQ-B,  #4) 

Riding  home  in  a  car  after  a  party  one  Saturday  night,  Rudy,  Marcus,  Willis, 
and  Terry  started  discussing  friendship  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  friend: 

RUDY:        I  guess  friendship  is  a  special  thing.    For  a  while  I  used  to 
(A)  get  uncomfortable  about  someone  becoming  close— too  close,  but 

I've  really  worked  that  out  and  enjoy  friendship.    I  find  some 
of  my  friends  are  very  different  from  me  but  that  we  share  a 
mutual  concern  for  each  other  and  this  mutual  concern  is  what 
is  important. 

MARCUS:     I've  got  a  lot  of  friends  from  high  school  and  I've  found  some 
(F)  people  here  who  kind  of  share  the  same  views  on  things  as  I 

have.    It  is  pretty  important  that  friends  share  your  philosophy 
about  things.    I  mean  I  like  my  friends  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  things  so  v;e  have  something  in  common. 

WILLIS:     I  sometimes  feel  like  people  are  getting  too  close  to  me  and  yet 
(M)  at  other  times  I  want  them  close.    Sometimes  I  feel  like  I  only 

want  to  associate  with  people  like  me  but  then  I  find  some  of  the 
people  I  thought  I  would  not  like--I  do!    I  am  trying  to  figure 
it  all  out. 


TERRY:  A  friend  is  a  friend.  Someone  you  go  drinking  with  or  go  to  a 
(D)  party  with.    I  have  lots  of  people  I  talk  with  and  do  things 

with.    That  is  what  friendship  is,  I  guess.    Having  people 

around  to  do  things  with. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Rudy,  Marcus,  Willis,  Terry)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES 
YOUR  OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  FRIENDS  AND  FRIENDSHIP? 

 resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  OPINIONS  ABOUT  FRIENDSHIP? 
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(EIQ-A,  #5) 

While  standing  in  line  waiting  to  get  on  the  computer  so  they  can  register 
for  their  courses,  Jake,  Bill,  Lynn  and  Bob  begin  talking  about  their  majors 
and  occupational  choices: 

JAKE:        I've  explored  several  occupational  choices  since  I  came  to  school. 

(A)  I've  tried  several  things  and  then  went  through  a  real  period  of 

questioning--though  now  I've  resolved  it.    I've  decided  I  want 
to  be  a  medical  doctor-- I  really  like  the  science  courses  and  I 
think  I  would  like  being  able  to  help  people.    Now  I  think  it 
would  take  a  really  big  thing  to  make  me  change  my  mind. 

BILL:        I  can  see  myself  in  all  kinds  of  fields  — right  now  I'm  pre-med. 

(M)  I  like  the  sciences  but  I'm  also  good  in  English.    I  like  it  a 

lot  and  people  say  I'm  a  pretty  good  writer.    I'm  having  a  hard 
time  making  up  my  mind.    Everything  has  so  much  to  offer,  I  can't 
seem  to  commit  myself  to  any  one  thing  for  a  life  time. 

LYNN:        I'm  pre-med,  too.    I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor  because  it  pays 
(D)  pretty  well.    Probably  could  be  just  about  anything  if  something 

else— easier--comes  along  I'll  certainly  consider  it,  if  it  pays 
well.    I  mean  being  a  doctor  will  be  OK,  but  I'm  always  open  to 
other  possibilities. 

BOB:  I've  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  ever  since  I  can  remember--wel 1 ,  I 

(F)  mean  my  parents  have  always  wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor.    It  is 

really  important  to  them  and  I've  never  really  considered  any 
other  possibilities.    Since  I  liked  it  anyhow-- I  mean  the 
sciences  are  OK  so  I'll  try  to  be  a  doctor. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Jake,  Bill,  Lynn  or  Bob)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 
OWN  APPRAOCH  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE?    (Remember,  answer  as  you  think  you 
are,  not  how  you  would  like  to  be.) 

  resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  NEAREST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  STYLE? 
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(EIQ-B,  #5) 

One  evening,  while  sitting  around  the  corrmons  building  of  their  apartment 
complex,  Jeffrey,  Gerald,  David,  and  Raymond  got  into  a  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  organizations  and  groups  to  which  they  belonged  and  what  they 
wished  to  get  from  their  membership  in  them: 

JEFFREY:    I'm  involved  in  a  few  groups.    I  like  some  of  the  things  they 
(D)  do,  but  I  can't  get  excited  about  belonging  to  anything.  I 

can't  get  real  uptight  over  silly  parlimentary  issues  or  see 
committing  all  that  time  and  work.    I  can  really  take  or  leave 
organizations . 

GERALD:     Sometimes  I  want  to  belong  to  a  group— to  take  an  active  part, 
(M)  but  at  other  times  it  seems  kind  of  meaningless.    You  can  get 

in  there  and  get  all  involved,  spend  a  lot  of  time--and  for 
what?    I  can't  decide  if  it's  really  worth  all  the  effort,  yet 
I  kind  of  like  it. 


DAVID:      At  first  I  was  a  little  hesitant  about  joining  groups  and  about 
(A)  playing  an  active  role  in  them.    I  wasn't  sure  what  I  wanted. 

But  now  I've  picked  a  few  organizations  which  are  really  im- 
portant to  me  and  I  really  work  in  them.  I  find  involvement 
in  these  groups  very  fulfilling. 

RAYMOND:    I've  joined  quite  a  few  organizations.    I  mean  it's  pretty  im- 
(FJ  portant  to  your  future.    My  Dad  was  really  active  in  college 

and  he  urged  me  to  get  out  and  get  involved.    I've  really  tried 
to  get  into  organizations  that  allow  me  to  get  that  involvement. 
Dad  says  it  will  prepare  me  for  a  future  career. 

vn,m^oS[!  Vil  ^^^^  (Jeffrey,  Gerald,  David  or  Raymond)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES 
YOUR  OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  GROUP  MEMBERSHIP.    (Remember  that  it  is  not 
important  what  group  you  belong  to,  but  rather  the  way  in  which  you  think 
and  feel  about  group  membership.)    Try  to  answer  as  you  actually  are,  not 
how  you  would  like  to  be.  j  ' 


resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENT  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  AND  STYLE?  ^Lv:,t:>\ 
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(EIQ-A,  #6) 

After  a  Humanities  Class  which  centered  around  a  discussion  of  science  and 
religion  and  values,  Pete,  Ray,  Carl  and  Craig  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  own  views  on  this  question: 

CARL:  I'm  kind  of  bothered  by  this  religion-science  controversy,  but  I 
(M;  guess  they  are  just  separate  things  and  really  don't  have  to  be 

integrated.    Kind  of  keep  my  religious  beliefs  separate  from  the 
kinds  of  things  I  learn  in  the  classroom.    But  I'm  still  a  little 
bit  bothered,  I  feel  that  maybe  my  religious  views  ought  to  some- 
how fit  together  with  my  classroom  learning. 

PETE:        My  beliefs  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  was  in  high  school 

^■"^  iittiP°mn^o  l',X^h^^'^^J^^°"^^T  to  them  and  I  understand  a 

little  more  but  basically  I  feel  pretty  much  about  religion 

and  science  the  way  my  parents  do. 

RAY:  I  can't  really  get  all  that  concerned  about  religion-science 

ID}  controversy.    Haven't  really  bothered  to  think  all  that  much 

about  it--I  suppose  it  is  important  but  just  haven't  had  time 
to  worry  about  it.    I  haven't  that  strong  of  religious  feelings 
to  get  upset  about  the  conflicts  of  science  and  religion,  I 
guess. 

CRAIG:       I  feel  I  finally  integrated  religion  and  science-kind  of  made 
[f\)  my  own  commitments  about  each.    I  went  through  a  period  where  I 

wouldn  t  have  anything  to  do  with  rel igion— fel t  like  science 
had  the  answers  to  all  of  man's  problems,  but  now  I  feel  both 
have  a  place  and  are  important  to  my  existence.    After  all  of 
the  rejecting  and  the  reacting,  I've  come  to  my  own  views  which 
are  the  result  of  a  lot  of  integration  of  my  own  experiences. 

nwi^^I.S''  ™^  ^^^^  {Car},  Pete,  Ray  or  Craiq)  MOST  CLOSELY  RESEMBLES  YOUR 
OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  "RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE?"  Kt^^tTOLtb  YUUK 

  resembles  my  own  approach  most  closely. 

TO^YOUR^oIn^HLE^^^^'^  statements  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  NEAREST 
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(EIQ-B,  #6) 

After  a  Humanities  class  which  had  featured  a  discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  world  history  and  culture,  Michael,  Phillip,  Barry,  and  Lawrence 
started  arguing  over  their  views  of  what  the  role  of  women  and  men  were 
in  the  world  of  the  1970's  and  how  this  related  to  their  own  ideas  about 
marriage: 

MICHAEL:    It's  really  a  hard  question  to  decide--I  feel  pushed  in  several 
(M)  directions--like  the  image  of  an  adoring  housewife  is  attractive, 

but  I  also  feel  a  woman  is  a  person  in  her  own  right.  I've 
really  been  struggling  with  what  kind  of  role  I  want  my  future 
wife  to  play.    I'm  just  not  sure  right  now. 

PHILLIP:    At  first  I  wanted  a  wife  who  would  stay  at  home  but  then  I 
(A)  thought  about  that  and  I  started  reading  and  listening  to 

various  speakers  and  decided  that  a  woman  is  a  person  with 

the  right  to  expand  and  develop  herself  in  any  way  she  wishes. 

I've  decided  I  want  a  wife  who  is  free  to  explore  and  expand 

herself--if  that  is  what  she  wants. 

BARRY:  I  really  haven't  thought  all  that  much  about  it.  I  suppose  that 
(D)  if  my  wife  wants  a  career  that  it  would  be  OK.    I  mean  I  can't 

really  see  its  all  that  big  of  an  issue.    If  a  woman  works, 
its  really  no  big  thing  they 'be  been  working  for  years.  Let 
her  do  what  she  wants. 

LAWRENCE:  My  Mom  always  worked  and  I  think  I'd  want  my  wife  to  work,  too, 
(F)  as  long  as  it  didn't  interfere  with  my  career.    It  seems  that 

my  Mom  worked  things  out  OK,  so  I'd  kind  of  want  rny  wife  to  be 
the  same  way.    It  seems  to  have  worked  well  for  Mom  and  Dad. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOUR  (Michael,  Phillip,  Barry  or  Lawrence)  MOST  CLOSELY 
RESEMBLES  YOUR  OWN  ACTUAL  APPROACH  TO  WOMEN  WORKING?    (It  is  not  important 
whether  you  feel  a  woman  should  work  or  not,  but  the  attitudes  and  way  of 
reaching  the  decision  should  form  the  basis  of  your  comparison) 

 most  closely  resembles  my  own  approach. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PERSON'S  STATEMENTS  CAUSED  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  HIM  AS  CLOSEST 
TO  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  AND  STYLE? 


APPENDIX  B 
DETERMINATION  OF  EGO  IDENTITY  STATUS 
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DETERMINATION  OF  EGO  IDENTITY  STATUS 


Scoring  for  the  EIQ-A  and  the  EIQ-B: 
If  there  are: 

(in  order  of  priority  for  scoring) 

1)  2  (F)  scores,  then  the  subject  is  FORECLOSED. 

2)  3  (M)  scores,  then  the  subject  is  MORATORIUM. 

3)  4  (A)  scores,  then  the  subject  is  ACHIEVEMENT. 

4)  2  (D)  scores,  then  the  subject  is  DIFFUSED. 

If  none  of  these  criteria  are  met,  then  the  subject  is  scored 
MORATORIUM. 


APPENDIX  C 
AUTHORITARIANISM  SCALE 
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AUTHORITARIANISM  SCALE 


(An  X  in  the  blank  next  to  the  item  indicates  that  the  item  is  scored  as 
part  of  the  authoritarianism  scale;  all  other  items  are  filler  items  from 
a  self-esteem  scale.) 


NAME 


L^st  First  Middle  Initial 

VALUE  PROFILE 
INSTRUCTIONS  (Please  read  carefully) 

This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  you  hold 
each  of  severa    general  attitudes  or  values  about  which  people  in  our 
society  have  different  opinions.  h  ^h^'c 

This  is  not  a  test  of  intelligence  or  ability.    There  are  no  "right"  or 
in'many  'respects"'''^  ^^''^'^  ^^^"^  °'  other  persons 

^.ZV^  a  series  of  general  statements.    You  are  to  indicate  how  much  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  them.    Record  your  opinions  in  the  blank  space  in 
front  of  each  item  according  to  the  following  scale: 

II  ^^ia^it  agreement  -i  slight  disagreement 

+2  Moderate  agreement  -2  Moderate  disagreement 

+3  Strong  agreement  -3  Strong  disagreement 

Pvt'lrS  i^^"  '""^  q^i'^kly  how  you  feel  about  it;  then  record  the 

extent  of  your  agreement  or  disagreement.    Put  down  you^  first  impressions. 

Snf?denMaK°'  ""'"'''^  ""'"^^^  ^^'^^       ^^Pt  strictly 


BE  SURE  TO  ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION 
I  feel  capable  of  handling  myself  in  most  social  situations. 

cLT^HpTn^'  "^f'f"*  ^^^^  th^'^k  0^  hurting  a 

Close  rriend  or  relative. 

bIttl?''off!'°"^'^  ^'^^         '""^  everybody  would  be 
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 4.    I  seldom  have  fears  that  my  actions  will  cause  my  friends  to 

have  a  low  opinion  of  me. 

  5.    It  doesn't  bother  me  to  have  to  enter  a  room  where  other  people 

have  already  gathered  and  are  talking. 

 6.    In  group  discussions  I  usually  feel  that  my  opinions  are  inferior 

to  those  of  others  in  the  group. 

X      7.    Every  person  should  have  complete  faith  in  some  supernatural 

power  whose  decisions  he  obeys  without  question. 

 8.    I  don't  make  a  very  favorable  first  impression  on  people. 


X  9.    What  this  country  needs  most,  more  than  laws  and  political 

programs,  is  a  few  courageous,  tireless,  devoted  leaders  in 
whom  the  people  can  put  their  faith. 

 ^10.    When  confronted  with  a  group  of  strangers,  my  first  reaction  is 

always  one  of  shyness  and  inferiority. 

X  11,    Young  people  sometimes  get  rebellious  ideas,  but  as  they  grow 

up  they  ought  to  get  over  them  and  settle  down. 

X  ^2.    There  is  hardly  anything  lower  than  a  person  who  does  not  feel 

a  great  love,  gratitude,  and  respect  for  his  parents. 

 ^13.    It  is  extremely  uncomfortable  to  accidentally  go  to  a  formal 

party  in  street  clothes. 

 14.    I  don't  spend  much  time  worrying  about  what  people  think  of  me. 

X  ^15.    People  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:    the  weak  and 

the  strong. 

 ^16.    When  in  a  group,  I  very  rarely  express  an  opinion  for  fear  of 

being  thought  ridiculous. 

X  ^17.    What  the  youth  needs  most  is  strict  discipline,  rugged  deter- 
mination, and  the  will  to  work  and  fight  for  family  and  country. 

 ^18.    I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  words  when  I  am  introduced  to  someone. 


X  ^19.    Obedience  and  respect  for  authority  are  the  most  important  virtues 

children  should  learn. 

X  20.    Science  has  its  place,  but  there  are  many  important  things  that 

can  never  possibly  be  understood  by  the  human  mind. 


APPENDIX  D 
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WELSH  ANXIETY  SCALE 


(Each  true  item,  except  item  #22  in  which  F  scores  +1,  scores  +1  and  are 
converted  to  standard  scores--see  Welsh,  1956) 


This  inventory  consists  of  numbered  statements.    Read  each  statement  and 
decide  whether  it  is  true  as  applied  to  you  or  false  as  applied  to  you. 
Circle  T  for  statements  which  are  true  about  you  and  F  for  statements 
which  are  false  about  you.    Do  not  leave  any  items  unanswered  (circle 
either  T  or  F  -  not  both) .    If  both  seem  to  apply  -  circle  the  one  that 
is  the  most  usual  [most  usually  true  (T)  or  not  usually  true  (F)]. 
Please  give  your  own  opinion  about  yourself. 


1.    I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 


Circle  One 


2.  I  have  had  periods  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  when  I 
couldn't  take  care  of  things  because  I  couldn't  "get 
going."  T 

3.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  happy  as  others  seem  to  be.  T 

4.  Most  of  the  time  I  feel  blue.  T 

5.  I  do  many  things  which  I  regret  afterwards  (I  regret 
things  more  or  more  often  than  others  seem  to).  T 

6.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly.  T 

7.  I  have  often  lost  out  on  things  because  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  soon  enough.  T 

8.  I  brood  a  great  deal .  T 

9.  I  have  difficulty  in  starting  to  do  things.  T 

10.    When  in  a  group  of  people  I  have  trouble  thinking 

of  the  right  things  to  talk  about.  T 

n.    I  have  often  felt  that  strangers  were  looking  at  me 

critically.  T 

12.  Life  is  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time.  T 

13.  Even  when  I  am  with  people  I  feel  lonely  much  of 

the  time. ^  T 

14.  I  am  easily  embarrassed.  T 
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Circle  One 

15.  I  feel  anxiety  about  something  or  someone  almost  all 
the  time.  T 

16.  I  usually  have  to  stop  and  think  before  I  act  even  in 
trifling  matters.  T 

17.  Often  I  cross  the  street  in  order  not  to  meet  some- 
one I  see.  T 

18.  I  often  feel  as  if  things  were  not  real.  T 

19.  I  have  more  trouble  concentrating  than  others  seem 
to  have.  T 

20.  Sometimes  some  unimportant  thought  will  run  through 
my  mind  and  bother  me  for  days.  T 

21.  At  periods  my  mind  seems  to  work  more  slowly  than 
usual .  T 

22.  I  very  seldom  have  spells  of  the  blues.  T 

23.  I  wish  I  could  get  over  worrying  about  things  I  have 
said  that  may  have  injured  other  people's  feelings.  T 

24.  People  often  disappoint  me.  T 

25.  I  feel  unable  to  tell  anyone  all  about  r\yself.  T 

26.  My  plans  have  frequently  seemed  so  full  of  dif- 
ficulties that  I  have  had  to  give  them  up.  T 

27.  Often,  even  though  everything  is  going  fine  for 
me,  I  feel  that  I  don't  care  about  anything.  T 

28.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  difficulties  were 
piling  up  so  high  that  I  could  not  overcome  them.  T 

29.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  failure  when  I  hear  of  the 
success  of  someone  I  know  well.  T 

30.  I  am  apt  to  take  disappointments  so  keenly  that  I 
can't  put  them  out  of  my  mind.  T 

31.  At  times  I  think  I  am  no  good  at  all.  T 

32.  I  worry  quite  a  bit  over  possible  misfortunes.  T 

33.  I  am  apt  to  pass  up  something  I  want  to  do  because 
others  feel  that  I  am  not  going  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  j 

34.  I  have  several  times  had  a  change  of  heart  about 
rny  life  work.  7 
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Circle  One 

35.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  at  times  been  worried  beyond 

reason  over  something  that  really  did  not  matter.        T  F 

36.  I  have  a  daydream  life  about  which  I  do  not  tell 

other  people.  T  F 

37.  I  have  often  felt  guilty  because  I  have  pretended 
to  feel  more  sorry  about  something  that  I  really 

was.  T  F 

38.  I  feel  tired  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  T  F 

39.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  pieces.        T  F 


APPENDIX  E 
KELLY  ROLE  CONSTRUCT  REPERTORY  GRID 
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KELLY  ROLE  CONSTRUCT  REPERTORY  GRID 


This  is  an  exercise  in  describing  the  characteristic  actions  of  people 
It  may  seen  a  bit  personal,  but  remember  all  the  data  is  coded  and  con- 
fidential --and  that  only  group  results  will  be  used.    If  you  have  a 
question  at  any  time,  feel  free  to  ask  it. 

This  inventory  is  designed  to  help  you  understand  some  of  the  people 
who  have  played  a  part  in  your  life.    Please  read  the  following  instruc- 
tions carefully: 

1)  Note  the  descriptions  on  page  3  entitled  "Role  Titles."  Each 
description  has  a  number  next  to  it  (1,  2,  3,  etc.);  on  page  4  (the  page 
with  the  grid)  the  same  numbers  appear  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page 
under  the  heading  "NAMES"  with  blank  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  numbers. 
In  the  blank  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  numbers  fill  in  the  first  name  of 
the  person  who  corresponds  to  the  description  given  on  page  3.    If  you 
cannot  remember  a  person's  name,  write  something  about  him/her  which  will 
clearly  bring  to  your  mind  the  person's  identity.    DO  NOT  USE  ANY  NAME 
(PERSON)  MORE  THAN  ONCE.    Before  going  further,  go  ahead  and  fill  in  the 
names  (all  19)  on  page  4. 

2)  Now  turn  the  page  sideways  (page  4,  that  is),  so  the  NAMES 
column  appears  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc., 
appear  on  the  left  hand  side  and  the  columns  labeled  ALIKE  and  OPPOSITE 
appear  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page.    Then,  follow  across  the  row 
labeled  "A."    You  will  notice  that  in  columns  19,  18,  and  17  there  are 
circles  in  the  boxes  (in  Row  A).    Think  about  the  three  people  whose 
names  you  have  placed  in  19,  18,  and  17.    Are  two  of  them  alike  in  some 
way  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  third  person?    Keep  thinking  about 
them  until  you  remember  the  important  way  in  which  two  of  them  are  alike 
and  which  sets  them  off  from  the  third  person.    Since  we  are  interested 
only  in  how  these  people  act,  DO  NOT  CONSIDER  WHAT  THEY  ARE  (like  men  vs. 
women,  or  republican  vs.  democratTTLIKEWISE,  THE  SITUATION  IN  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  LIVING  (i.e.,  living  in  the  country  vs.  living  in  the  city;  or  dead 
vs.  living)  MAY  NOT  TELL  MUCH  ABOUT  HOW  THEY  ACT.    Just  answer  the 
question:    "Which  two  of  these  people  act  more  alike  in  some  outstanding 
way  that  sets  them  apart  from  the  third?"    When  you  have  decided- -who 
they  are  and  how  they  contrast  with  the  other  person,  mark  an  X  i n  the 
circles  of  those  two  whom  you  have  decided  are  more  alike.    MAKE  NO  MARK 

IN  THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  THIRD  PERSON.    Under  the  heading  "ALIKE"  (on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  page)  write  how  these  two  people  whom  you  have  "X"ed  as 
being  alike,  are  alike.    Then  under  "OPPOSITE"  write  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  opposite  of  the  characteristic  you  listed  under  "ALIKE."  For 
example,  you  may  note  that  two  of  the  three  are  alike  because  they  are 
more  "easy-going,"  so  you  will  write  "easy-going"  under  "ALIKE."    You  may 
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feel  that  the  opposite  of  "easy-going"  is  "difficult,"  so  you  will  write 
"difficult"  in  the  space  under  "OPPOSITE." 

3)  Now  look  across  all  the  other  19  names  listed  and  in  Row  A  place 
a  CHECK  {  /)  in  the  boxes  of  those  people  who  also  seem  to  you  to  have  the 
characteristic  which  you  have  placed  under  "ALIKE."    In  our  example,  you 
would  place  a  check  in  Row  A  for  all  those  other  people  listed  whom  you 
feel  are  "easy-going." 

4)  Now  repeat  this  process  for  Row  B.    This  time  the  circles  appear 
in  the  boxes  of  16,  15,  and  14.    Decide  which  two  are  alike- -write  how 
they  are  alike  in  the  "ALIKE"  column,  place  an  X  in  the  circles  of  the 
two  you  have  chosen  to  be  alike,  and  then  place  a  check  in  the  boxes  of 
the  other  19  people  who  also  share  this  characteristic  listed  under  "ALIKE" 
(for  Row  B).    Don't  forget  to  write  the  opposite  of  the  characteristic 
listed  under  "ALIKE"  under  the  column  labeled  "OPPOSITE." 

5)  Continue  on  until  you  have  completed  all  of  the  rows--through 
Row  V. 
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ROLE  TITLES 


1.  Write  your  own  name  in  the  first  blank. 

2.  Write  your  mother's  first  name.    If  you  grew  up  with  a  step-mother, 
write  her  first  name. 

3.  Write  your  father's  first  name.    If  you  grew  up  with  a  step-father, 
write  his  first  name. 

4.  The  name  of  your  brother  nearest  your  age  (or  male  friend  like  a 
brother  if  you  had  none). 

5.  The  name  of  your  sister  nearest  your  age  (or  female  friend  like  a 
sister  if  you  had  none). 

6.  Your  closest  girl  (female)  friend. 

7.  Your  closest  girl  (female)  friend  immediately  preceding  the  person 
mentioned  above  (ex-flame). 

8.  Your  closest  present  friend  of  the  same  sex  as  yourself. 

9.  A  person  whom  you  once  thought  was  a  close  friend,  but  in  whom  you 
were  later  disappointed. 

10.  A  person  with  whom  you  have  been  associated  who,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  appeared  to  dislike  you. 

11.  A  person  whom  you  would  most  like  to  help  or  for  whom  you  feel  sorry. 

12.  A  person  with  whom  you  usually  feel  most  uncomfortable. 

13.  A  person  whom  you  have  recently  met  whom  you  would  like  to  know 
better. 

14.  A  teacher  who  influenced  you  most  when  you  were  in  your  teens. 

15.  A  teacher  whose  point  of  view  you  have  found  most  objectionable. 

16.  An  employer,  supervisor,  or  officer  under  whom  you  served  during  a 
period  of  great  stress. 

17.  The  most  successful  person  whom  you  know  personally. 

18.  The  happiest  person  whom  you  know  personally. 

19.  The  most  ethical  person  you  know  personally. 
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TAT  CARD  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SCORING  CATEGORIES 


CARD  #    YOUR  CODE  # 


WHAT  IS  THE  STORY  HERE?    Write  on  this  page  a  story  telling  what  lias, 
happened,  what  is  happening,  and  what  will  happen.    (Give  your  story  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.)    Try  to  give  your  characters  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  what  is  happening,  as  well  as  the  details  of  what  is 
going  on. 


TAT  Stories  -  Scoring  Categories 

#1  -  parents  seen  as  supportive,  open,  concerned, 
affectionate  and  approving. 

#2  -  child  is  supportive  and  concerned  about  the 
parent(s). 

#3  -  parents  seen  as  disapproving,  guilt-producing, 
and  disappointed  in  child. 

#4  -  parents  seen  as  suspicious,  questioning,  and 
non-believing  of  child; 

#5  -  child  is  hostile,  angry,  resentful  and  rebellious 
toward  the  parent. 

#6  -  parents  seen  as  advice-giving  and  as  wise- 
counselors. 

#7  -  story  contains  no  parent-child  attitudes-- 

i.e.,  story  is  not  about  parent-child  interactions. 

#8  -  parents  seen  as  over-protective  and  dominating. 

#9  -  child  is  conflicted,  has  contradictory  emotions, 
is  confused  and  indecisive  about  the  parent. 

#10  -  other  attitude  (specify)  toward  or  from  parent. 

#11  -  story  is  obviously  not  serious. 
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AGE  ANALYSIS 


Due  to  the  small  size  of  observed  and  expected  frequency  in  some  of 
the  cells,  it  was  necessary  to  collapse  age  groups  and  eliminate  certain 
cells  from  the  analysis. 


17-19  20-22  Total 


EIQ-A 

Achievement  18  12 


Foreclosure  3  3 

Moratorium  H  3 


30 
6 

14 

Diffusion  8  2  in 

x2=3.01,  df=3,  NS  ^ 

EIQ-B 

Achievement  17  iq  27 

Foreclosure*  1  4  i 

Moratorium  "13  5 

Diffusion  q  1 

x2=2.86.  df=2.  NS  ' 


*Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  observed  and  expected  frequencies, 
this  row  was  eliminated  from  the  analysis. 
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TAT  RATING  PROCEDURE  AND  HYPOTHESES  ANALYSES 


Two  independent  raters,  using  the  criteria  given  in  Appendix  F, 
achieved  an  82.5%  agreement  on  scoring  the  TAT  stories.    There  were  a 
total  of  240  stories.    A  third  rater  read  all  of  the  stories  on  which 
the  first  two  raters  did  not  agree  on  the  scoring,  42  stories.    Of  these 
stories,  on  35  stories,  the  third  rater  agreed  with  one  of  the  first  two 
raters  and  the  story  was  given  this  scoring.    Of  the  remaining  7  stories 
(2.9%  of  the  total  stories),  the  three  raters  held  a  discussion  until  a 
concensus  was  reached  on  the  scoring. 


Analyses 


Response  #1 : 


EIQ-A,  Foreclosure  vs.  other  statuses 


Observed 


Expected 


Foreclosures  n 
Other  Statuses  62 


7.3 
65.7 


x^=2.08;  df=l,  one-way,  p<.07 


Response  #3: 


EIQ-B,  Moratorium  vs.  other  statuses 


Observed 


Expected 


Moratoriums  15 
Other  Statuses  14 

x^=6.33;  df=l ,  one-way,  p<.005 


8.7 

20.5 


Responses  #3 


+  #4:  EIQ-B,  Moratorium  vs.  other  statuses 


Observed 


Expected 


Moratoriums  18 
Other  Statuses  18 

X^=6.68;  df=l,  one-way,  p<.005 


10.8 
20.3 
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Response  #7:  EIQ-B,  Achievement  vs.  Moratorium 

Observed  Expected 

Achievement  29  24.75 

Moratorium  11  16.5 

x^=2.56;  df=l,  one-way,  p<.06 
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RAW  DATA 
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SUBJ.      EIQ-A     EIQ-B     WAs'      F         "SPLITS"^  t.A.T.'^ 
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29 

8 

11 

19 

9 

7 

1 

1 

58 

A 

F 

9 

46 

8 

2 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

59 

A 

F 

10 

40 

6 

7 

13 

2 

7 

1 

2 

60 

A 

D 

25 

24 

12 

11 

23 

2 

7 

3 

1 

Welsh  Anxiety  Scores  (WAS)  are  given  in  raw  form;  for  conversion 
to  percentile  scores  which  were  used  in  computation  see  Welsh,  1956. 

^  Splits    on  the  Kelly  Repertory  Grid:    M  =  number  of  splits  with 
mother;  D  =  number  of  splits  with  father;  T  =  total  number  of  splits  with 
combined  parents.  ^ 

cards  to  which  the  students  gave  stories:    1  =  TAT  card  #5- 
2  =  TAT  card  #6BM;  3  =  TAT  card  #7BM;  4  =  TAT  card  #12M. 
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